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FEDERAL PAY RAISE 


Additional Revenue -- ‘‘,,,the Administration... 
feels that the classified service and the postal em- 
ployees are entitled to a pay increase; butit likewise 
believes that proper consideration must be given to 
the problems facing the federal government in fiscal 
affairs, inasmuch as we are still operating on a 
deficit, and inasmuch as the national debt is now 
bumping against the ceiling... The Administration has 
felt it would be prepared to approve a pay increase..., 
provided offsetting revenues were taken care of inthe 
proposed legislation.’’ -- Sen. William F, Knowland 
4% Calif.), Aug. 20 Senate speech. 








Not Related -- ‘‘There certainly is no relation 
between the income of the Post Office Department 
and the wages‘ paid government employees, even 
employees of that departmut. To contend as Mr. 
Summerfield does that Post Office income must be 
raised before employees can be given a salary in- 
crease is as absurd as saying that the income of the 
State Department, the Commerce Department or the 
Agriculture Department must pay the costs of 
operating those agencies before their employees can 
be given a wage increase,"’ -- Rep. John E, Moss, 
Jr. (D Calif.), Sept. 2 newsletter. 


Business Methods -- ‘‘As a businessman...(I 
have) long wondered why the Postmaster General of 
the United States has been unable to inject some 
semblance of business into the administration of the 
United States Post Office Department, The specious 
arguments which have been presented this morning, 
aud the political pressure which has been in evidence, 
demonstrate completely to me what an impossible 
task the Postmaster General has,’"’ -- Sen, Sam W, 
Reynolds (R Neb.), Aug. 20 Senate speech, 





Revenue Elsewhere? -- ‘If increased revenues 
are needed to defray the legitimate expenses of gov- 
ernment, ! think they should be covered in the tax 
law, not in a (pay raise) bill... There is no relaticr 
whatsoever between the mail rates and the pay which 
has been earned and is deserved by the workers. | 
think there might very usefully be changes in the 
postal rates but they should be considered only in a 
separate bill.’ -- Sen. Herbert H, Lehman (DN.Y.), 
Aug. 20 Senate speech. 








THE ROLE OF DEFENSE 


Atomic Defenses -- ‘‘The ability toanswer a nu- 
clear Pearl Harbor with a devastating counterblow 
must of course remain the military cornerstone ofa 





national program for survival in this atomic age... 
But atomic vengeance, standing by itself, is not 
enough. Our capacity to retaliate must now be 
coupled with a continental defense program of such 
scope and efficiency that our foes will know -- in 
advance -- that a nuclear attack cannever bring this 
nation to its knees.’’ -- Rep. W, Sterling Cole (R 
N.Y.), Aug. 20 Omaha speech. 





War and Peace -- ‘‘If we now stepup the rate of 
our defensive preparations -- without diminishing 
our offensive strength -- we may have it in our power 
to create a continental defense of such efficiency as 
to tip the balance against war and for peace.’’ -- Rep. 
Melvin Price (D IIl.), Aug. 26 Hillsboro, Ill., speech. 





NOTE OF OPTIMISM 


‘‘l presume that for some persons adjournment 
is an occasion for stampede and frustration, because 
all the favorite legislative brain children which did not 
finally find their way to the statute books, but some- 
how got lost in the procedural picture, bring a sense 
of frustration. But we shall live through it, even as 
the country will live through it.’’ -- Sen. Everett 
McKinley Dirksen (R Ill.), Aug. 20 Senate speech. 


HOUSE SCOREBOARD 


‘*The other body (the Senate) has certain ways of 
informing their guests by handing out pamphlets 
showing where they are seated and soon; in this way 
they are identified. The Members ofthis body are of 
fully as great stature as Members of the other body... 
I hope sometime something can be done to identify the 
Members of the House so that guests may recognize 
them. I would suggest two electric signs similar to 
the sigsis they have in Griffith Stadium carrying the 
names of Members so that guests can see who is 
speaking. Electric lights could easily identify the 
Member speaking and the district in the state he 
represents..."" -- Rep. Fred Marshall (D Minn.), 
Aug. 20 House speech. 





PREVENTIVE WAR 


“‘I am sure the President voiced the convictions 
of the American people when he rejected firmly and 
forcefully the suggestion of a preventive war against 
the Soviet bloc. The proposal to defeat communism 
by striking the first blow iscontrarytoall American 
tradition. Those who argue that the United States 
should take the offensive show a lack of faith in 
America’s sincere desire for peace.’’ -- Sen. Edward 
Martin (R Pa.), Aug. 26 Army War College speech, 
Carlisle, Pa. 
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Behind The Headlines 





PRESIDENT'S BOXSCORE 


Mr. Eisenhower Batted .646 As Congress Approved 150 Of 232 Requests; 


He Scored Highest On Farm And Tax Programs, Lowest On Labor 


President Eisenhower batted .646 on his 1954 
legislative program. 


The President sent Congress 232 legislative 
requests. Congress approved 150, or 64.65517 per 
cent. Inbaseball terms, that’s a .646 batting average. 


Congress rejected 49 requests, 21.1 per cent of 
the total. (For details, see charts, pp. 1120-21, list 
of recommendations, pp. 1124-26.) 


Thirty-three requests -- 14,2 per cent -- were 
stalled. Congress did not vote against them, but 
let them die, Threetreaties will remain alive during 
adjournment, but the other 30 points must start fresh 
in 1955. 


The White House and the President have publi- 
cized a different boxscore, calculating an ,830 batting 
average. Their tabulation contains 64o0r65 points -- 
the total has varied -- of which 54 are checked off 
as approved, 


BASIS DIFFERS 


While CQ counted only clear-cut proposals by the 
President himself, the White House tally includes 
about 15 points proposed by other members of the 
Administration, And the White House omitted some 
of the President’s requests, For example, twotreat- 
ies were listed but eight were not. Five of the 
eight omitted treaties were approved, (For details 
on how CQ’s count was made, see pp. 1122-23.) 


CQ dissected into component parts requests 
which the White House lumped together. For example, 
CQ counted 43 requests on taxes, of which 36 -- 84 
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per cent -- were approved, The White House lists the 
tax program as one point and scores it'as a complete 
victory. 


Mr. Eisenhower also has emphasized approval of 
his farm program as a major victory. Congress ap- 
proved 29 -- 85 per cent -- of the 34 recommenda- 
tions on agriculture, That was the highest score in 
any of the seven major legislative categories, The 
President's key point -- flexible price supports for 
five basic commodities -- was approved. 


LABOR LOWEST 


The labor category had the lowest score, zero, 
Mr. Eisenhower proposed 19 revisions of the Taft- 
Hartley law. None went through. 


Second highest was the 74 per cent score in 
taxes and economic policy. Besides the 43 tax points, 
this category included 27 recommendations on re- 
sources, atomic development, trade, and finance, 
Sixteen of the 27 were approved. 


Next came education and welfare, a category in 
which the President won approval for 24 of his 34 
proposals, scoring 71 per cent. This area included 
housing, Social Security, unemployment insurance, 
health, and education. 


In foreign policy, Congress okayed 17 -- 65 per 
cent -- of 26 proposals. 


Forty-five requests were submitted ina miscel- 
lanecus, category, which includes internal security, 
suffrage, governmental administration, civil service, 
and postal matters. Congress said ‘‘yes’’ 26 times 
for a score of 58 per cent. 
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Two of four proposals -- 50 per cent -- on 
military and veterans’ affairs were approved. 


Although preliminary work took place early in 
the session, most points of the 1954 program were not 
cleared until the last few months. By March 31, only 
five proposals -- 2.3 per cent of the 214 submitted 
by that date -- had been cleared. 


President Eisenhower's 1953 Boxscore was 72.7 
per cent, as he won approval for 32 of 44 recommen- 
dations (CQ Almanac, Vol, IX, 1953, pp. 87-89), With 
this year’s 64.7 per cent, he has atwo-year composite 
score of 65.9 per cent. He has won approval for 
182 of the 276 proposals submitted, 


TRUMAN’S SCORE 


President Truman's composite score for his last 
six year in office -- 1947-1952 -- was 42.9 per 
cent. His scores slid down-hill from 47.7 per cent 
in 1947 to 34.9 per cent in 1952. He submitted a 
total of 464 proposals and won approval of 199. 


Scores through the years are not entirely com- 
parable, since CQ itemized Presidential requests in 
greater detail in 1954 than in the past. However, CQ 
has found that percentage scores would be approxi- 
mately comparable. Although the 1954 program 
probably would contain fewer than 232 points if tabu- 
lated in terms of past Boxscores, it would be larger 
than the average program of recent years. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower submitted an unusually long list of 
recommendations, 


Non-legislative events, such as controversy 
over Sen. Joseph R, McCarthy (R Wis.), have at- 
tracted attention, but the President has tried to 
spotlight the legislative record as the key 1954 
campaign issue. On Dec. 2, a month before the 
session started, he said Kepublicans would ‘‘not de- 
serve to remain in power’’ unless they enacted his 
‘‘dynamic’’ and ‘‘progressive’’ program. 


SALUTES CONGRESS 
After the session ended, the President said: 


‘| salute... Congress (for approving) ...a great pro- 
gram...to benefit all Americans.’’ 


In his Aug. 19 speech at Springfield, Ill., Mr. 
Eisenhower said Congress had enacted a ‘‘vast pro- 
gram’’ to make certain that ‘“‘here at home there is 
a growing prosperity, a sound economy, a wide 
sharing of our productivity. And at home and abroad 
an evergrowing security and safety for ourselves.’’ 


The President Aug. 23 conceded that he was 
‘‘disappointed’’ at Congress’ failure to push through 
some points of his program, but said he would renew 
many recommendations which were not approved. 
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He suggested to his audience in Springfield ‘‘the 
possibility that it might be a good thing to increase 
the size of the delegation that you send from Lincoln's 
party to Washington’’ in 1955. 


There has been little controversy over the quan- 
tity of legislation passed. Sen. Mike Mansfield (D 
Mont.) said Aug. 18: ‘‘No, this certainly has been no 
do-nothing Congress.’’ But, he added, much of the 
legislation was ‘‘not...in the interests of the people.”’ 
Mansfield said March 27 ‘‘.,,the Republicans will be 
lucky to get a dozen (of the Administration program's 
points) through Congress.”’ 





House Minority Leader Sam Rayburn (D Tex.) 
Aug. 22 called Congress’ record ‘‘dismal.’’ He said 
Congress had rejected many of the President's 
“bright campaign promises’’ and given him ‘‘bitter 
morsels of compromise.’’ He decried what he called 
‘‘a solemn and tragic spectacle’’ in which Republicans 
‘brazenly hail defeats as victories and embarrassing 
compromises as achievements.’’ 





Many of the good points of the program, Rayburn 
said, were carryovers of Democratic policies. The 
GOP’s own program, he said, ‘‘was as ‘dynamic’ as 
the Dodo, as ‘forward-looking’ as yesterday,’’ 


GOP UNIFIED? 


Rayburn called the Republicans ‘‘a conglomera- 
tion of splimter groups,’’ but House Majority Leader 
Charles A, Halleck (R Ind.) said Aug. 18 that ‘‘con- 
tinuation of this magnificent program...depends upon 
the election of another Republican Congress in 
November.’’ He said Democrats ‘‘want the country 
to believe they’d do a better job of supporting the 
President’s program if we’d just let them take over 
Congress." 





Senate Majority Leader William F, Knowland(R 
Calif.) said Aug. 20: ‘‘Party support ofthe Republi- 
can leadership and of the President ran exceptionally 
high. Congress was neither a rubber-stamp nor an 
unruly critic.’’ 





Knowland attributed accomplishments partly to 
‘detailed and continuous bipartisan consultations.”’ 
However, he gave the GOP credit for removing eco- 
nomic controls and tax reductions and revision, while 
blaming the Democrats for killing amendments to the 
Taft-Hartley labor law. 


Maj. Gen. Wilton Burton Persons (ret.), deputy 
assistant to the President in charge of legislative 
liaison, Aug. 20 attributed what he called the ‘‘pretty 
good batting average’’ largely to cooperation and con- 
sultation between the executive branch and Congress. 
He said ‘‘no surprise packages were passed to the 
boys on the Hill.’’ Persons said the President ex- 
erted no ‘‘personal pressure.’’ Gerald D, Morgan, 





an administrative assistant to the President, called 
the record ‘‘the Republican effort.’’ 


SOME PROPOSALS MODIFIED 


Many of the President’s proposals got through 
Congress in modified form. CQ tried to determine 
if, on balance, Congressional action was more favor- 
able than unfavorable, and scored accordingly. 


For example, Congress approved flexible price 
supports for five basic commodities, but set the range 
between 82.5 per cent and 90 per cent of parity, in- 
stead of 75-90 as the President had recommended, 
This compromise was counted as approval of the 
request since Congress abandoned rigid supports for 
the principle of flexibility. 


Not all the President’s recommendations were 
equally important, so the final batting average -- .646 
-- is subject to value judgments and editorial inter- 
pretation. It is not possible to weight the various 
points objectively, but the program itself automatic- 
ally provides a rough sort of weighting. First, some 
major and minor points were rejected and some ap- 
proved, so that there is a leveling process. Second, 
most major programs contained many points while 
minor programs contained fewer. For example, the 
tax program included 43 points, while incorporation 
of the Washington National Airport was a one-shot 
matter. 


19 Major Programs 


In a separate analysis of highlights, CQ selected 
19 major segments of the President's 1954 legislative 
program. While the main Boxscore dissected omni- 
bus programs into component parts, the analysis of 
highlights treated them as units. 


Congress gave the President all or most of what 
he asked on 13 major programs. 


Tax Revision. Basic parts ofthis program were 
approved, including reduction of taxation on dividend 
income, allowance of greater deductions for medical 
expenses, authorization of deductions for some child- 
care costs, and exemptionof parts of retirement in- 
come from taxation. Administration forces defeated 
Democratic attempts to increase personal exemp- 
tions. 


Agriculture. The President prevailed on flexible 
supports and dairy supports. He lost ona number of 
technical points, and ona few other matters, including 
grazing permits. 


Atomic Energy. Congress approved the Presi- 
dent’s program for sharing certain nuclear data and 
material with allies, for development of commercial 
atomic power, and for revision of security rules. 
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Social Security. Coverage was extended and 
benefits increased. 





Housing. Most of the revisions, designed to 
encourage construction and repair, were approved. 
But the public housing authorization was cut far below 
the request. ‘ 


Unemployment Insurance, Coverage was ex- 
tended and provisions were made to turn over a 
greater part of collections to the states. Adminis- 
tration forces defeated an attempt to increase bene- 
fits through federal action, The President had urged 
the states to increase benefits. 





St. Lawrence Seaway. Mr. Eisenhower won 
Congressional approval of U.S. participation with 
Canada in the Seaway project, a step discussed for 
nearly half a century. 


Foreign Aid, The Mutual Security program was 
exte ; t new appropriations were cut below 
requests by about $657 million. 





Anti-Subversion. The key request which was 
approved will require some witnesses to testify de- 
spite pleas of self-incrimination. A key proposal 
which failed to clear Congress would have admitted 
wiretap evidence in some national security cases. 
Administration forces succeeded in toning down a 
bill designed to outlaw the Communist Party. 





Highways. Nearly $2 billion was authorized for 
highway aid during fiscal 1956 and 1957. 


Debt Ceiling. The President asked Congress to 
raise the debt ceiling from $275 billion to $290 
billion. Congress approved a $281 billion ceiling 
through fiscal 1955. 


Medical Facilities. Congress approved a $182 
million three-year program for surveys and con- 
struction of diagnostic facilities, rehabilitation cen- 
ters, and other medical facilities. 





Vocational Rehabilitation. The President re- 
quested and Congress granted an expanded program 
of state aid to rehabilitate the disabled. 





Congress rejected five major programs; Health 
reinsurance, Taft-Hartley labor law revision, Ha- 
waiian statehood, postal rate boost, 18-year-old 
vote. 


The reciprocal trade program was split down 
the middle, The President asked Congress to extend 
the program for three years and to authorize ad- 
ditional reductions in tariffs. When opposition de- 
veloped, Mr. Eisenhower accepted a one-year ‘‘as 


is’’ extension pending Congressional study in 1955. 
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CQ'S EISENHOWER BOXSCORE 


(SECOND SESSION, 83rd CONGRESS) 


KEY UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
Favorable Action . Cover federal workers 

-~ Unfavorable Action . Cover non-farm agricultural workers 

~~ Hearings Held in 1954 5. Cover small firms 
* -- Congressional inaction woul s . Cut experience rating waiting period 
constitute favorable action. JY in % . Grant loans to states 
Col. 5 for these requests does not A . Put excess premiums in state loan fund 
necessarily show positive favorable EDUCATION 


q but rather absence of un- 
rsa tn a oe oxy Establish education advisory committee 
, . Cooperate with state education research 


-- — No further action necessary 8 3 an oteeedt pat Pacts 
(Detailed list of requests or pages . Sponsor national education conferen 


1124-26; ‘‘ground rules’’ on pp. 1122-23) % HOUSING 
. Allow establishment of maximum terms 
Agriculture on insured, guaranteed mortgages 
. Broaden President’s power to adjust 
SURPLUSES mortgage terms 
. Restore CCC capital losses . Convert FNMA to secondary market 
2, Raise CCC borrowing power to $8.5 . Insure housing rehabilitation loans 
billion. . Permit loans for neighborhood renewal 
3. Raise CCC borrowing power to $10 . Modernize home mortgage insurance 
billion . Help states plan slum programs 
. Insulate surpluses from market . Let 1949 farm housing loan authority die 
5. Permit rotation of perishable surpluses . Raise ceilings on insurable mortgages 
. Dispose of surpluses abroad . Liberalize terms on existing homes 
. Develop foreign markets . Boost loan maximums for home repairs 
PRICE SUPPORTS 3. Insure mortgages for low- income groups 


. Convert gradually to modern parity with small down payments, long 
9. Institute flexible supports for 5 basics maturities , ai 35 00 
Continue rigid supports for tobacco* ‘ Comtime public housing at rate of 35,000 
. Allow supports above 90% parity* units annually for 4 years 
. Vary supports on one-for-two basis, ex- 
cept for corn, at one-for-one ratio 
. Raise corn carryover to 15% 
. Abolish corn marketing quotas 
. Continue discretionary feed supports* 
. Authorize no direct cattle supports* 
7. Continue discretionary supports for eggs 
ind poultry* 
. Continue 75-90 flexible dairy supports* 
. Repeal curbs on lowering cotton supports 
Use permissive honey, tung nut supports 
. Continue permissive oil seed support* 


OTHER AID 
2. Use direct payments to wool producers 
3, Continue sugar program* 
4. Continue using tariff funds to aid fruits 
Permit same aid for potatoes 
Broaden marketing agreements, orders 
. Permit purchase of poultry* 
. Continue hay distribution aid 


CONSERVATION 
. Control diverted acres with soil funds 
30, Cooperate with states on watersheds 
. Revise conservation program 
2. Stop TB, brucellosis tndemnities 
. Curtall quarantine operations 
Liberalize loans for water facilities 
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Foreign Policy 


AID 
. Extend Mutua! Security program 
2. Use loans for some aid 
3, Maintain aid transferability authority 
. Merge military aid funds with Defense 
Department new obligational authority 
. Give Defense Secretary main responsi- 
bility for military aid 


ATOMIC ENERGY 
3. Exchange tactical data with allies 
. Exchange data on atomic production 
. Exchange nuclear material for industry 
. Permit waiver of ban against Americans 
participating in foreign atomic projects 


TRADE 
Extend reciprocal trade law(a) 
. Allow selective 15% tariff cuts 
. Allow cuts to 50% ad valorem 
3, Allow 50% tariff cut on minor imports 
. Retain peril points 
5. Retain escape clauses 
Broaden guarantees against foreign 
investment losses 


TREATIES** 
Consent to ratification of agreements on: 
Education & Welfare 17. Mutual Defense (Korea) 
18, Sugar 
HEALTH 19, Opium 
. Revise health, welfare grant formulas 20. Income taxes (Japan) 
. Expand vocational rehabilitation grants 21. Death, gift taxes Japan) 
Help build medical facilities 22. Slavery 
4. Re-insure private health tnsurance 23, Death taxes (Belgium) 
. Create health improvement commission 24. Income taxes (United Kingdom) 


, ; 25. Income taxes (Netherlands Antilles) 
SOCIAL SECURITY 26. Income taxes (Germany) 


', Expand coverage 
Labor 


. Increase benefits 
. Ratse earnings base to $4,200 
. Require local board after injunction 
2. Make boycott injunction discretionary 
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. Allow penstoners more outside earnings 
Drop four low years from pension base 
. Project earnings of disabled 
. Revise public assistance grant formulas **Senate approval completes action 
(a) President originally requested three-year extension, later agreed to 
--Bills signed through Sept. 1. J shows President signed bill one-year extension pending 1955 hearings. 
fulfilling request. X shows President signed bill unfavorable 
to request. 
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. Allow boycotts in some cases Taxes & Economic Policy 

. Protect striking union from representa- 
tion challenge by employer for 1 year 

. Protect striking union from representa- 
tion challenge by rival for 4 months 

. Ban unilateral reopening of contract 

. Allow recommendations by fact finders 

. Permit some pre-hire contracts 

9. Allow some 7-day union shop contracts 

. Apply common law rules of agency 

. Require employer non-Communist oaths 

. Drop non-Red oath if infiltration curbed 

. Clarify labor-mauagement free speech 

. Confirm state power in public safety 
strikes 

. Confirm state police powers 

. Allow state action if NLRB steps aside 

. Provide secret strike ballot 

. Ease dues check-off curbs 

. Allow simpler union financial reports 


RESOURCES, PUBLIC WORKS 
. Set up Washington airport corporation 
Take part in St. Lawrence Seaway 
Authorize non-federal Niagara power 
Authorize Upper Colorado Basin project 
Revise grazing laws 
Require interest payments by TVA 
Pay for benefits of headwater projects 
. Help states in water development 
Make loans for local works plan backlogs 
. Expand roads program 
. Help states study toll roads 


TAXES 
. Postpone corporation tax cut 
. Postpone excise tax cut 
. Maintain current excise yield* 
. Allow working children as dependents 
. Allow widows income-splitting 

. e- 

Military & Veterens > — heads full incom 
. Allow dependent parents to live apart 
. Allow exemptions for foster children 
. Allow some child-care deductions 
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. Set deadline for vets’ jobless pay 
. Extend curbs on vets’ dental treatment 


- Improve military housing . Allow greater medical deductions 
. Improve medical care for military ‘ ‘Tighten medical deduction rules 
dopentoats . Make employer's contribution to health 
Miscellaneous & Administrative : Prarie +: bane ~ 2 
. Liberalize rules on pension plans 
. Exclude survivor benefits from estate tax 
. Tax survivor same as pensioner 
. Tighten rules on pension trusts 
. Allow tax-free recovery of annuity costs 
. Exempt $50 in dividends 
. Credit percentage of dividends 
. Allow more options in tax estimates 
. Charge 6% for under-estimates 
. Change filing date to April 15 
. Advance corporation tax payments 
Allow accelerated depreciation 
. Liberalize deductions for research 
. Require proof before penalizing excess- 
ive accumulation of corporation earnings 
. Simplify partnership taxation 
. Tax some corporations as partnerships 
ATOMIC SECURITY . Tax some partnerships as corporations 
16. Allow flexibility in AEC security probes . Simplify tax on corporate reorganization 
17. Waive duplicate AEC security clearances . Extend loss carryback to 2 years 
18, Put some atomic security under Defense . Allow 25% soil-building deduction 
19, Permit AEC-Deferse revision of security . Allow accrual taxation of prepaid income 


20. Give Defense voice in declassification - Allow deduction for reserves 
. Tighten multiple surtax exemptions 


GOVERNMENT AND GOVERNED . Drop penalty on consolidated returns 
21. Propose 18-year-old suffrage . Cut tax on foreign subsidiaries 14% 
22. Promote servicemen’'s absentee voting . Broaden foreign tax credits 
23. Grant D.C. national suffrage . Drop over-all limit on foreign tax credits 
24. Grant D.C. home rule . Let investment trusts pass foreign tax 
25. Help finance D.C. public works credits to stockholders 
26. Grant Hawaii statehood*** . Simplify administrative rules 
27. Set up basic government for Pacific trust . Overhaul Internal Revenue Code 
28. Set up self-rule in Oak Ridge, Richland 
29. Transfer RFC functions* ATOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
30. Set up Foreign Claims Settlement unit* . Ease curbs on private ownership of 
nuclear material, facilities 
CIVIL SERVICE . Allow private ownership of reactors 
31. Correct overtime inequities . Authorize AEC safety rules 
32. Improve working conditions . Let AEC supply nuclear material 
33. Pay maintenance workers at local rates . Allow patents on atomic production 
34. Raise ceilings on appointments . Require licensing of patents 
35. Raise limits on super-grades 
36. Allow hiring from top 5 on registers TRADE - 
37. Improve incentive payments system . Simplify import classifications 
38. Provide group life insurance - Improve import valuation 
39. Provide voluntary health insurance - Improve customs administration 
40. Extend longevity benefits . Expedite anti-dumping cases 
41. Permit premium pay . Raise tourists’ duty-free allowance 
. Permit Buy American law exemptions 
POST OFFICE 
42. Raise postal rates OTHER 
43. Create rate-setting conmission - Raise debt ceiling 
44. Allow lease-purchase contracts Y |v iv iv iv iv . Extend Renegotiation Act 
45. Reclassify postal jobs, pay x x |x - Revise securities laws 


. Revamp Export-Import Bank 
***Both houses passed bill to grant Hawaii statehood, but Senate added 
Alaskan statehood. The bill never was sent to conference. 


INTERNAL SECURITY 
Speed security-risk probes 
Forfeit conspirators’ citizenship 
Raise penalties for hiding fugitives 
Broaden foreign agent registration 
Require trained spies to register 
Broaden definition of perjury 
Punish peacetime spying with death 
Allow use of wiretap evidence 
Bar subversives from defense plants 
10. Allow dissolution of some Red groups 
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11. Allow immunity grants to some rae 
12, Extend statute of limitations to 5 years 
13. Broaden sabotage definitions 

14, Make bail jumping a crime 

15. Reward informants on atomic smuggling 
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Fact Sheet 
THE GROUND RULES 


Legislative Proposals. CQ checked all the President's 1954 messages 
and statements. Prom these were extracted all the legislative proposals 
which were clear-cut enough to be pinned down. They totaled 232. 

The interim Boxscore (CQ Weekly Report, pp. 431-36) included some 
Presidential proposals which have been dropped from this final Boxscore. 
Most of these were general requests which appeared to be fore-runners 
of more detailed proposals. When specific proposals were not forth- 
coming, these requests were dropped. For example, the President said 
in his State of the Union Message of Jan. 7 that he would send Congress 
proposale for strengthening the military reserves, but later decided to 
await more study. Similarly, he said inhis State of the Union Message that 
he would submit recommendations for ‘‘a uniform and consistent water 
resources policy.’’ May 26, he established a Cabinet Committee on Water 
Resources Policy which is scheduled to report by Dec. 1, 1954. Recom- 
mendations on water resources, therefore, probably won't be made until 
1955 

Other requests turned out to be duplicates, and were dropped. 

Since the interim Boxscore, Mr. Eisenhower has submitted additional 
requests, which have been added to CQ's tabulation, 

CQ counted only Presidential requests, omitting legislative proposals 
by other members of the Administration, although most or all of these 
probably were supported by the President. Hundreds of Administration 
proposals are made each session, 

One group of borderline proposals was included, In his State of the 
Union Message, the President said Attorney General Herbert Brownell, 
Jr., would submit a series of legislative recommendations in the field of 
combating subversion. In a July 28 press conference, Mr. Eisenhower put 
these proposals by Brownell on a legislative priority list. CQ included 
them. 

Legislation which the President did not request, but merely endorsed 
at some stage in its development, was excluded fromthe Boxscore. In this 
category are such items as establishment of the Air Force Academy and a 
number of bills to aid the merchant marine 

Requests for appropriations were not counted, Appropriations are 
requested every year, In addition, itis not possible to determine -- after 
Congressional Cuts and additions -- whether or not the final appropriation 
is close enough to the Presidential request to be counted as favorable 
action, And appropriations requests usually fall into the category of de- 
partmental rather than Presidential proposals. 

However, some legislative provisions of appropriations measures 
affected Presidential legislative requests, And authorization requests 
were included 

Recommendations for Congressional studies were excluded. 

Some points of the President's program did not directly involve Con- 
gressional action. Mr. Eisenhower has emphasized the end of the Korean 
war as one of his major accomplishments, for example, but this point is 
not in the Bosxcore. 

Although the number ‘'232"' is a fair tabulation of Presidential pro- 
posals, it is necessarily somewhat arbitrary. CQ dissected the Presi- 
dent's recommendations into their Component parts, so that it would be 
possible to pin down the fate of each part as it filtered through the legis- 
lative process. For example, CQ listed 43 proposals on taxation. By 
lumping some of the taxation recommendations, or by slicing them into 
still finer Components, another tabulation might count a few more or a 
few less, CQ(Q's tabulation -- guided partly by the President's emphasis 
and the form in which he submitted proposals -- is detailed enough to 
permit a point-by-point check on what action Congress took 

In many cases, one bill applied to several Presidential requests. 

CQ's 1954 Boxscore is only roughly comparable to Bexscores of past 
years. Ten items in 1954 might have been listed as only one or two in the 
past. However, percentage scores would be approximately comparable 

Although the 1954 progrem would contain fewer than 232 points if 
tabulated in terms of past Boxscores, it would be larger than the average 
program of recent years. 





White House Boxscore, Aug. 20, the White House legislative staff 
released its own boxscore on the second session's record. Sixty-five 
legislative requests were listed, of which 54 were scored as “‘hits,’’ 11 
as ‘‘strikeouts,"’ 

One big difference between the White House and CQ) tabulations is that 
the White House lumped individual requests which CQ dissected. In the 
White House tabulation, for example, the tax program came out as one 
point while CQ counted 43. Thirty-six -- 84 per cent -- of the 43 points 
were approved by Congress. Since this is well over 50 per cent, the tax 
program is reflecved in the White House score as a complete victory for 
the President's program 

Another variation in the tallies stems from the fact that the White 
House list included about 15 points on which no public Presidential re- 
quests for Congressional action are recorded, CQ did not include these 
points in its Boxscore. Some of these proposals were made by the 
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Eisenhower, Truman Boxscore 
1947-1954 


Approved 
Eisenhower: 


1954 232 150 
1953 44 a2 


2-Year Total 276 182 


P roposals 
Submitted 


Truman: 
1952 86 30 
1951 57 23 
1950 86 38 
1949 68 “ 30 
1948 81 37 
1947 86 AL 
6-Year Total 464 199 


NOTE: Scores through the years are only roughly comparable. Before 
1954, Presidential requests were grouped into relatively broad categories 











President's subordinates, and Mr. Eisenhower endorsed some others as 
they progressed through Congress 

The White House list is headed ‘‘Administration Program,’’ but the 
point was left in doubt at the Aug. 20 press briefing. Maj. Gen. Wilton 
Burton Persons (ret.), deputy assistant tothe President in charge of legis- 
lative liaison, said the list was meant to be a tabulation of Presidential 
requests, excluding proposals by other members of the Administration 
When a reporter asked why a particular legislative request was not on the 
list, Persons said it had originated with a Cabinet member rather than 
with Mr. Eisenhower. 

Later checks with the White House did not clarify the point completely, 
but left the impression that the White House boxscore was an Administra- 
tion, not a Presidential, list It apparently was presented as a list of 
major points of the Administration program in which the President took 
special interest 

Some legislative proposals -- both in the Administration and Presi- 
dential categories -- do not appear on the White House list in any form 
For example, two treaties are listed, but the other eight are not. (The 
Senate approved five of the eight.) 

Some of the omitted requests were approved, while others were not. 

Fhere is a discrepancy between the tabulation released at the Aug. 20 
press briefing and the figures used by the President in his Aug. 23 radio- 
TV speech. A mimeographed tist distributed at the briefing contained 64 
items, of which 10 had been rejected by Congress. A reporter noted that 
one rejected item -- health grant formula revisions -- on a display chart 
in the briefing room did not appear on the mimeographed list. The 
briefing staff said it was an oversight and should be added, bringing the 
total to 65 items, of which 11 were rejected. 

In his speech, the President used the figures 64 and 10. He said that 
figured out to a batting average of .830. Actually, 64 and 10 comes out to 
843. The .830 batting average, which was used in the press after the Aug. 
20 briefing, is correct if the figures 65 and 11 are used. 


Charting Methods, In the chart on pages 1120 and 1121 of this issue, 
CQ recorded the fate of each Presidential request. Columns | and 3 show 
action in House and Senate committees, respectively. A check shows that 
the committee concerned reported out legislation favorable to the request. 
An *‘X"’ shows that the committee took positive action to deny the request. 
A blank shows that the committee took no action on the request. A dash 
shows that no action was required. For example, the House does not act 
on treaties. 

Columns 2 and 4 show floor action in House and Senate, respectively. 
A check shows that legislation complying with a request was passed. An 
“X"' shows that the legislation was rejected or that a provision which 
would have complied was deleted on the floor. A blank shows that no action 
on the point was taken. A dash shows that no action was required. 

Column 5, set off by bold lines, shows each request’s final fate. A 
check shows that legislation in accord withthe request cleared Congress. 
An ‘‘X"’ shows that Congress took positive action -- which was not later 
reversed -- to deny the request. A blank shows that no action was taken, 
or that favorable action was taken but not completed. Proposals with 
blanks in Column 5 were in effect rejected, since new legislation would 
have to be introduced in 1955. Treaties are an exception to this rule. 

Column 6 shows Presidential action, A check shows that the Presi- 
dent signed legislation which complied with the request. An ‘‘X'’ shows 
that he signed legislation which denied that particular request. A dash 
shows that the President's signature was not required as in the case of 
reorganization plans. A blank shows that the President had not signed the 
legislation as of date indicated on chart, or that the requested legislation 





did not reach him. The latter applies in these cases: Legislation was 
rejected; provisions which would have complied with a request were 
deleted from legislation which cleared Congress; Congressional action 
stopped short of clearing legislation for the President's signature. 

Points of the President's program which are marked * went into 
effect if Congress took no unfavorable action. Absence of action con- 
stituted favorable action, since these points would take effect automatic - 
ally unless blocked by Congress. Dashes in Columns | through 4 and 
Column 6 show that Congress did not disapprove these requests. An ‘‘X"’ 
shows unfavorable action. A check in these columns shows that unfavor- 
able action at one point later was reversed, All points marked * have 
either a check or an ‘‘X’’ in column 5. A check for these points does not 
necessarily show favorable action; in most cases, it shows absence of un- 
favorable action. 


Compromises. Many of the President's proposals got through Con- 
gress in modified form In these cases, CQ tried to determine if, on 
balance, Congressional ac.ion was more favorable than unfavorable. Here 
is the reasoning behind some of the tough decisions. 

As part of his housing program. the President requested authoriza- 
tions for 140,000 public housing starts over four years. The House at 
first authorized no public housing, so Columns | and 2 are charted with 
“*X’s'’, The Senate voted for 140,000 units, so Columns 3 and 4 are 
checked. The final version which emerged from conference allowed 
35,000 units in one year, and set up restrictions which may prevent con- 
struction of that many. CQ charted this as unfavorable action, (Most 
other points of the housing program were approved.) 

The President requested flexible supports for five basic commodities 
ranging from 75 per cent to 90 per cent of parity. The House and Senate 
approved flexible supports between 82.5 per cent and 90 per cent of parity. 
This was a compromise, but CQ charted it as favorable action because 
Congress approved the principle of flexibility, abandoning rigid 90 per 
cent supports. 

However, when the House voted to raise minimum dairy supports to 
80 per cent of parity, CQ counted that as unfavorable action. Dairy sup- 
ports had been flexible right along. The House's action would have re- 
pudiated the Administration's action in reducing supports to 75 per cent 
of parity, as well as denying the President's request for 75-90 supports. 
The final version kept minimum supports at 75, and was charted as 
favorable action. 

Mr. Eisenhower recommended a three-year extension of the recipro- 
cal trade program, with provisions for additional reductions of tariffs. 
When concerted opposition developed in Congress, he let it be known that 
he would accept a simple one-year extension pending Congressional study 
in 1955. Congress passed a one-year extension, after the Senate rejected 
an amendment which would have complied with the President's original 
request. Because the program was extended, although only for one year, 
CQ charted favorable action on the extension. Two of the President's 
points, on peril points and escape clauses, were extended and therefore 
checked. But three other points, in which authority for additional re- 
duction of tariffs was requested, were charted with ‘'X's*’ because the 
Senate rejected them and they were not restored to the bill, 

The President did not get all he askec in the field of reducing tax- 
ation of dividend income, but Congress approved both exclusions and per- 
centage credits, so CQ checked both in Column 5. 

One of the anti-subversion recommendations would have established 
procedures for the dissolution of Communist-infiltrated organizations, 
including labor unions. The so-called Communist-outlaw bill (S 3706) 
denied Communist-infiltrated unions their standing before the National 
Labor Relations Board, but permits them to continue functioning, Legis- 
lation which would have provided for dissolution of Communist -infiltrated 
organizations was rejected by a House Committee (H J Res 528), and not 
acted on in the Senate (S 3427), Congressional action on this request is 
charted as unfavorable. Provisions of S 3706 which deal with infiltrated 
organizations are separate from provisions which are designed to outlaw 
the Party as a Communist-action group. 


Weighting. Not all the Presideut’s legislative proposals were equally 
important, so that his final score is subject to interpretation. CQ con- 
sidered weighting the requests, but decided that such adjustments could 
not be made objectively. When the White House boxscore was released 
Aug. 20, the legislative staff conceded that its tabulation did not reflect 
differences in the importance of program points 

The final score does indicate approximately how well the Presi- 
dent's program fared. First, while some major requests were approved 
and some were rejected, the same is true for minor requests, so that the 
final score tends to average out, Second, most of the major programs -- 
such as tax revision -- consisted of many individual points, while minor 
programs -- such as incorporation of the Washington National Airport -- 
consisted of only one or a few points. Thus, a rough sort of weighting is 
almost automatic 

High and low scores may connote ‘‘good"’ or ‘‘bad,’’ but CO has no 
intention of fostering such interpretations. The Boxscore shows only 
Congress’ action on the President's program, not whether the program 





Back Glance 

During the first session, Congress complied with 32 of President 
Eisenhower's 44 legislative requests. (CQ Almanac, Vol, IX, 1953, pp. 
88-89.) The President resubmitted eight of the 12 left-over requests in 
1954, revising them in some cases. Congressional action on these eight 
requests is tabulated in the 1954 Boxscore. 


If 1954 action on 1953 requests is counted, Mr. Eisenhower won 
Congressional approval of 36 of the 44 points in his first-session pro- 
gram. His 1953 Boxscore rose from 72,7 per cent at the end of 1953 te 
81.8 per cent at the end of the 1954 session. 


Congress took no action in 1954 on the following four 1953 requests 
which the President did not resubmit during the second session; 

Postpone the increase in Social Security taxes (which went into 
effect as scheduled Jan. 1, 1954) 

Increase the number of District of Columbia Commissioners from 
three to five 

Amend the Immigration and Nationality Act 

Join in resolution of non-recognition of Soviet expansion 








These four requests are omitted from the 1954 Bosxcore 


4 


was good or bad. Aug. 18, Sen. Eugene D, Millikin (R Colo.) praised Con- 
gress for ‘‘an amazing amount of legislation.’’ Sen, Mike Mansfield (D 
Mont.) agreed that the 83rd ‘‘certainly has been no do-nothing Congress."’ 
But he said much of the legislation was “‘not...in the interests of the 
people.’ 

In the case of legislation which appears to be popular, Democrats and 
Republicans claim credit for passage. The Boxscore does not attempt to 
pin-point the role each party played in approving or rejecting the 232 
items. C()'s ‘'Eisenhower-Support"’ analysis, which will be published in 
September, will take this approach but will be confined to roll-call votes 


Details Available, CQ’s files contain documentation for the Boxscore, 
It is cvailable to clients. For example, CQ will furnish bill numbers and 
dates of action. The list of 232 legislative requests on pages 1124-26 is 
keyed to messages and Presidential statements 


QUOTES 


President Eisenhower, Dec, 2, 1953 -- ‘'... The efficiency and vision 
with which the Government is administered...and whether or not the Con- 
gress enacts a progressive dynamic program enhancing the welfare of the 
people of our country, will determine the future political complexion, ,.1 
am convinced that those who fight for the program...will deserve and will 
receive the respect and support of the American people Unless the 
Republican party can develop and enact such 4 program,...it does not 
deserve to remain in power..." 

Aug. 19, 1954 -- Congress enacted ‘‘a vast program for the better- 
ment of America, for making Certain that here at home there is a growing 
prosperity, a sound economy, a wide sharing of our productivity, And at 
home, and abroad, an evergrowing security and safety for ourselves,,.It 
might be a good thing toincrease the size of the delegation that you send 
from Lincoin’s party to Washington."’ 

Aug. 23, 1954 “‘T salute the membership of,..Congress..."" The 
Republican program ‘‘is conservative in the economy, liberal in human 
affairs.’’ Although much was accomplished in 1954, ‘‘we're at the mid- 
mark,"" 


Maj. Gen, Wilton Burton Persons (Ret.), Deputy Assistant to the 
President, Aug. 20, 1954 -- A ‘‘pretty good batting average’’ resulted from 
the 83rd Congress. The Administration ‘‘had very fine cooperation from 


the Republican leadership on the Hill."’ 


House Minority Leader Sam Rayburn (D) Tex,), Aug. 22, 1954 -- Con- 
gress made a ‘‘dismal’’ record, rejecting many of Mr. Lisenhower's 
“bright campaign promises"’ and giving him ‘‘bitter morsels of compro- 
mises."’ Republican leaders ‘brazenly hail defeats as victories and em 
barassing compromises as achievements,’" The GOP program ‘was as 
‘dynamic’ as the Dodo, as ‘forward-looking’ as yesterday."’ The GOP 
“is a conglomeration of splinter groups..."’ 


Sen. Mike Mansfield (D Mont.), Aug. 18, 1954 -- ‘'No, this certainly 
has been no do-nothing Congress."’ But much of its legislation was ‘‘not,.. 
in the interests of the people."’ 


House Majority Leader Charles A, Halleck (R Ind.) Aug. 18, 1954 -- 
“... The Democrats want the country to believe they'd do a better job of 
supporting the President's program if we'd just let them take over Con- 
gress."’ 
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Fact Sheet 
232 PRESIDENTIAL REQUESTS 


(SECOND SESSION, 83rd CONGRESS) 


KEY 


Letters indicate messages, statements, etc. in which President made his 
requests 

A, State of Union, Jan. 7; B, Labor, Jan. 11; C, Agriculture, Jan. 11; 
D, Treaty transmitted Jan. 11; E, Social Security, Jan. 14; F, Health, Jan. 
18; G, Budget, Jan. 21; H, Housing, Jan, 25; L, Economic Report, Jan, 28, 
J, Agreement transmitted Feb, 3; JJ, Press conference, Feb. 10; K Atomic 
Energy, Peb. 17; L, Statement, Feb. 24;M, Message, March 12; N, State- 
ment, March 20; Q, Letters toCommittee chairmen, March 26; P, Foreign 
Economic Policy, March 30; Q, Protocol transmitted April 14; R, Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 1, April 29; 5, Reorganization Plan No. 2, April 29; 
T, Convention transmitted May 7; U, Convention transmitted May 7; 
V, Message, May 19; W, Protocol transmitted May 27; X, Statement, June 
TO; Y, Convention transmitted June 22; Z, Protocol transmitted June 22; 
AA, Mutua! Security, June 23; BB, Message, June 30; CC Convention trans- 
mitted July 24; DD, Press conference, July 28; EE, Convention trans- 
mitted July 29 

*--Congressional inaction would constitute favorable action 

(For record of each requeat's fate, see chart, pages 1120-21.) 


Agriculture 


SURPLUSES 

Restore Commodity Credit Corporation capital losses .(C) 

Increase CCC borrowing authority to $8.5 billion, (C) 

Increase CCC borrowing authority to $10 billion. (BB) 

Authorize insulation from commercial markets of upto $2.5 billion 
worth of existing farm commodity surpluses, excluding them from carry- 
over calculations affecting price-support levels. (C) 

5. Permit rotation of perishable CCC stocks. (C) 

6. Authorize use of up to $1 billioninCCC surpluses for foreign dis- 
posal. Extend authority to use farm surpluses for foreign economic aid 
and disaster relief, (G, C) 

7. Strengthen Agriculture Department's program for developing 
foreign markets. (C) 

PRICE SUPPORTS 

8. Allow modern parity to take effect as scheduled Jan, 1, 1956, for 
wheat, corn, cotton, and peanuts, but limit changes from old parity formula 
to five percentage points per year. (C) 

9. Permit flexible price supports, ranging from 75 per cent to 90 
per cent of parity, to take effect -- with modifications -- on five of the 
six basic commodities, as scheduled for Jan, 1, 1955. (C) 

10. For sixth basic, tobacco, continue 90 per cent of parity supports 
when marketing quotas are in effect. (C)* 

11. Continue Secretary of Agriculture's authority to raise price sup- 
ports above 90 per cent of parity when such action is required by con- 
siderations of national welfare or security, (C)* 

12. For commodities under flexible supports, vary support level in- 
versely one percentage point for each change of two percentage points in 
supply, except for corn, on which supports would vary inversely to supply 
at one-for-one ratio, (C) 

13. Raise level of normal carryover for corn from 10 per cent to 15 
percent of domestic use plus exports. (C) 

14. Abolish marketing quotas for corn. (C) 

15. Continue discretionary price supports at up to 90 per cent of 
parity for non-basic feed grains, (C)* 

16. Authorize no direct price supports for meat animals. (C)* 

17. Continue discretionary authority for flexible supports for eggs 
and poultry at up to 90 per cent of parity. (C)* 

18. Continue mandatory supports (discretionary as to level) of dairy 
products between 75 per cent and 90 per cent of parity. (C)* 

19, Repeal statutory requirements for maximum use of production 
restrictions before price-support levels for cotton may be lowered. (C) 

20. Replace mandatory price supports for tung nuts and honey with 
permissive supports. (C) 

21. Continue discretionary supports for oil seeds at upto 90 per cent 
of parity. (C)* 


OTHER AID 

22. Discontinue direct price supports for wool, substituting direct 
payments to producers to raise average return per pound to 90 per cent 
of parity, with funds to come from wool tariff receipts, (C) 

23. Continue existing program for sugar. (C)* 

24. Continue use of tariff funds to encourage export and domestic use 
of fruits and vegetables, (C) 

25. Permit same aid for potatoes as for other vegetables. (C) 

26. Continue and liberalize authorizations for use of marketing 
agreements and orders for fruits and vegetables. (C) 

27. Continue authority to buy poultry for non-commercial uses. (C)* 

28. Continue advances to states for aid in distribution of hay in 
drought areas. (G) 


CONSERVATION 
29. Authorize use of agricultural conservation funds to control use of 
diverted acres. (C) 
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30. Authorize Department of Agriculture to cooperate with state and” 
local authorities in planning and installing protective facilities on small 
watersheds, and to provide better conservation, development, utilization, 
and disposal of water. (G) 

31. Revise agricultural conservation payment program. (G) 

32. Eliminate federal contributions to tuberculosis and brucellosis 
indemnity payments. (G) 

33. Curtail federal insect and plant disease quarantine programs. (G) 

34. Broaden geographical area in which loans for water facilities 
may be made, and increase loan limit. (G) 


Education & Weifare 


HEALTH 

1. Revise health and welfare grant-in-aid formulas, aiding states in 
inverse proportion to their financial capacity and in proportion to popula- 
tion, Set aside part of federal aid for projects of regional and national 
significance. (F) 

2. Expand vocational rehabilitation through grants to states for pro- 
fessional training, research, clinical facilities, community rehabilitation 
centers, and special workshops. States’ contributions should equal federal 
share by 1959. (Fy 

3. Expand matching grants to encourage state, local, and private 
preparatory surveys and construction of hospitals for chronically ill, 
nursing and convalescent homes, facilities for rehabilitation of the dis- 
abled, and diagnostic and treatment centers. (F) 

4. Establish limited federal reinsurance service to encourage private 
health insurance systems to expand their coverage. (F) 

5. Create National Commission for Health Improvement. (G) 

SOCIAL. SECURITY 

6. Extend Old Age and Survivors Insurance coverage to about 10 
million more persons, including self-employed farmers, additional farm 
and domestic workers, self-employed professionals, and clergymen and 
members of state and local retirement systems on voluntary group basis.(E) 

7. Increase OASI benefits, raising minimum to $30 a month, and 
boosting benefits to 55 per cent of first $110 of average monthly wage, plus 
20 per cent of eligible balance. (1) 

8. Raise earnings base from $3,600 to $4,200 a year. (E) 

9. Raise limit on outside income for retired persons between 65 and 
75 years of age to $1,000a year, with deduction of one month's benefit for 
each $80 earned beyond $1,000 a year. (E) 

10. Eliminate from computations of average monthly wages, on which 
benefits are based, the four years of lowest earnings. (E) 

11. For workers disabled for long periods, provide OASI benefits based 
on earnings they would have received had they worked to age 65. (E) 

12, Extend current formulas for public assistance grants to states, 
pending revisions which would provide for: Progressive reduction; 
adoption of per capita income as standard for measuring states’ financial 
capacity; adoption of $55 as average maximum federal matching grant. (E) 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 

13. Cover about 2.5 million federal civilian workers through arrange - 
ments with states and with compensation by federal government. (1) 

14. Cover about 209,000 workers in non-farm pursuits related to 
agriculture, (1) 

15. Cover about 3.4 million workers employed by firms with fewer 
than eight on payroll. (1) 

16. Cut from three years toone year the waiting period for employers 
to qualify for experience ratings. (I) 

17. Grant federal non-interest-bearing loans to states whose ear- 
marked reserves in Treasury are nearly exhaused. (1) 

18. Transfer annually to special loan account in unemployment trust 
fund the excess of the federal share of unemployment taxes over adminis- 
trative costs of operating federal] -state unemployment security program.(G) 


EDUCATION 
19, Establish advisory committee on education in Office of Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. (G) 
20.. Authorize Office of Education to cooperate with states and locali- 
ties in research, surveys, and demonstration projects. (G) 
21. Sponsor national conference on education, as culmination of con- 
ferences in each state. (G) 


HOUSING 

22. Authorize establishment of maximum interest rates and terms on 
insured and guaranteed mortgages. (G) 

23. Broaden President's authority to adjust maximum interest rates, 
loan-to-value ratios, and maturities of all loans and mortgages guaranteed 
or insured by Federal Housing Administration and Veterans Administra- 
tion. (H) 

24. Reorganize Federal National Mortgage Association as a secondary 
market financed largely from private funds. (H) 

25. Authorize FHA to insure private credit for rehabilitationof homes 
in declining and obsolete neighborhoods. (H) 

26. Authorize loans and grants for conservation, rehabilitation, and 
renewal of neighborhood areas. (G) 

27, Modernize home-mortgage insurance program. (A) 

28. Authorize $5 million in mat¢hing grants to states and metropolitan 
areas to assist planning for arresting the spread of slums. (H) 

29. Permit authority for farm housing loans under Title V of the 1949 
Housing Act to expire as scheduled June 30, 1954. (G)* 





30. Raise scale of mortgage ceilings under National Housing Act, in- 
creasing maximum FHA-insurable loans on owner-occupied one- and two- 
family houses from $16,000 to $20,000, with appropriate differentials for 
three- and four-family houses. (H) 

31. Liberalize maximum terms on existing homes to level comparable 
to terms available on new homes. (H) 

32. Increase maximum loan for repair and modernization of single- 
family houses from $2,500 te $3,000 and increase maximum term from 
three to five years, with comparable revisions for multiple dwellings and 
commercial structures. (H) 

33. Authorize FHA to insure mortgages with small down payments and 
long-term maturity for low-income families. (H) 

34. Pending test of new program for low-income housing (item 33), 
continue public housing at rate of 35,000 new units annually for next four 
years. (H) 


Foreign Policy 


AID 

1. Extend Mutual Security program. (AA) 

2. Reserve part of foreign aid funds for distribution as loans rather 
than grants. (AA) 

3. Maintain President's power to transfer foreign aid funds. (G) 

4. Merge mutual military assistance funds with Defense Department's 
new obligational authority. (G) 

5. Give Secretary of Defense main responsibility for administering 
military aid in accordance with policy guidance by Secretary of State. (A) 


ATOMIC ENERGY 

6. Authorize exchange with U,S, defense partners of tactical infor- 
mation needed for defense planning and training for atomic warfare. (K) 

7. Modify limitations on exchange with other nations of information 
on production of atomic energy from the raw-material stage onward, (K) 

8. Permit exchange of nuclear materials and data on industrial appli- 
cations of atomic energy, with assurances against military use. (K) 

9. Authorize President to delegate tothe Atomic Energy Commission 
the power towaive prohibitions against participation of U.S, citizens in en- 
terprises abroad related to production of nuclear material. (K) 


TRADE 

10. Extend (Reciprocal) Trade Agreements law for three years. (P) 

11. Authorize reduction of existing tariffs on selected commodities 
by no more than five per cent a year for three years. (P) 

12. Authorize reduction, over three years, of all tariffs above 50 per 
cent ad volorem. (P) 

13. Authorize reduction over three years, by no more than 50 per cent 
of 1945 rates, of tariffs on goods being imported in negligible volume. (P) 

14. Retainperil points provisions. (P) 

15. Retain escape clause provisions. (P) 

16. Broaden guarantees against losses on new investment abroad, to 
cover losses caused by war, revolution, and insurrection, (P) 


PREATIES 
Consent to ratification of: 
Korean Mutual Defense Treaty. (D) 
International Sugar Agreement. ¢J) 
Opium treaty. (Q) 
Convention with Japan on income taxation, (T) 
Convention with Japan on estate, inheritance, and gift taxation. (U) 
Amendments to slavery protocol. (W) 
Convention with Belgium on estate and succession taxation. (Y) 
Supplementary protocol with United Kingdom on income taxation, (Z) 
Extension to Netherlands Antilles of convention with Netherlands 
on income taxation, (CC) 
26. Convention with Germany on income taxation. (EE) 


Labor 


1. Require Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service to empanel 
local board to seek settlement of dispute when injunction is issued in 
collective bargaining situation. (B) 

2. Make National Labor Relations Board application for injunction in 
secondary boycott case discretionary. (B) 

3. Exclude from prohibitions against secondary boycott: Boycott 
against employer doing farmed-out work for struck employer; boycott 
against employer working on construction site with other employers. (B) 

4. Prohibit, for first year of a strike, NILRB consideration of struct 
employer’s petition challenging striking union's representation. (B) 

5. Prohibit, for the first four months ofa strike, NILRB consideration 
of a representation petition by a rival union. (B) 

6. Protect union and employer from unilateral dernands that contr ac 
be reopened during its term, unless contract provides for reopening. (B) 

7. Authorize President to reconvene fact-finding board in nationai 
emergency strike to recommend strike settlement terms. (B) 

8. Permit pre-hire contracts between employers and unions in con- 
struction, amusement, and maritime industries. (B) 

9. Permit union-shop contracts requiring employees to join union 
within seven days in construction, amusement, maritime industries. (B) 

10. Apply common law rules of agency to employers and unions. (B) 
ll. Require non-Communist affidavits by employers as well as union 
officials, (B) 


12. Drop entire non-Communist affidavit requirement if Congress 
passes legislation controlling Communist infiltration, (B) 

13. Confirm and clarify labor’s and management's rights to free 
speech. (B) 

14. Confirm states’ authority to deal with labor disputes affecting 
health and safety. (O) 

15. Confirm states’ police powers to maintain public order. (O) 

16. Permit states to act when NLRB refuses jurisdiction. (O) 

17. Give employees called on strike chance to vote on the strike by 
secret ballot under government auspices. (B) 

18. Permit check-off of union dues during life of contract -- even if 
contract runs more than year -- unless revoked sooner by employee. (B) 

19. Simplify requirements for union financial and organization 
reports. (B) 


Military & Veterans 


1, Set time limit for Korean veterans to apply for unemployment 
compensation after discharge from service. (G) 

2. Extend through fiscal 1955 the fiscal 1954 limitation on dental 
treatment for noncompensable disabilities to veterans who apply within 
one year of discharge. (G) 

3. Provide more adequate living quarters and family housing for 
armed forces. (A) 

4. Provide more adequate medical care for dependents of members of 
armed forces. (A) 


Miscellaneous & Administrative 


INTERNAL SECURITY 

1. Transfer funds to accelerate investigation and evaluation of 
security information on federal employees, (A, M) 

2. Forfeit citizenship of those convicted of conspiring to advocate 
overthrow of U.S, government by force or violence, (A) 

3. Increase penalties for harboring fugitives. (A, DD) 

4. Broaden registration requirements for foreign agents, tightening 
disclosure provisions, clarifying requirements for labeling propaganda, 
and redefining activity which permits exemption, (A, DD) 

5. Require registration of those trained in espionage or sabotage, 
even if not currently active. (A, DD) 

6. Extend the definition of perjury to willfully contradictory testimony 
under oath, without requiring proof of which contradictory statement is 
false. (A, DD) 

7. Make peacetime espionage a capital offense. (A,DD) 

8. Allow use of wiretap evidence in federal courts in national security 
cases, (A, DD) 

9. Bar subversives from private facilities indirectly concerned with 
defense. (A, DD) 

10. Provide procedures for dissolving Communist -controlled business 
or labor organizations in position to affect national security. (A, DD) 

11. Authorize grants of immunity from prosecution to witnesses in 
certain judicial and Congressional proceedings, nullifying resort to Fifth 
Amendment to refuse testimony. (A, DD) 

12. Extend from three to five years statute of limitations for non- 
capital offenses. (A, DD) 

13. Broaden sabotage laws to take account of radiological, biological, 
and chemicai techniques, (A, DD) 

14, Make bail jumping a crime. (A, DD) 

15. Provide rewards for information on illegal manufacture, acquisi- 
tion, or smuggling of atomic material and weapons. (A, DD) 


ATOMIC SECURITY 

16. Grant Atomic Energy Commission flexibility in deciding the extent 
of security investigations required before personnel are allowed access to 
restricted data of various degrees of sensitivity, (K) 

17. Permit AEC to authorize its contractors to disclose restricted 
data to personnei already cleared by Defense Department, eliminating the 
requirement for duplicate security clearances, (K) 

18. Exclude from legal definition of restricted data information on use 
of atomic weapons -- as distinguished from theory, design, and manufac - 
ture -- in order to place such information under protection of Defense 
Department security measures. (K) 

19, Permit Defense Department and AEC jointly to exclude from the 
definition of restricted data any information inthe marginal zone between 
military utilization and design. (K) 

20. Give Defense Department a voice with AEC in declassification of 
restricted data for publication, (K 


GOVERNMENT AND THE GOVERNED 

21. Propose Constitutional amendment to grant vote to | ®yearolds,(A) 

22. Cooperate with states in adoption of uniform voting standards on 
overseas ballots for servicemen. (A) 

23. Grant national suffrage to District of Columbia, (A) 

24. Grant home rule to Matrict of Columbia. (A) 

25. Help finance expanded District of Columbia public works by: In- 
creasing D.C, taxes; paying $10 million more to D.C, annually; and au 
thorizing $107 million in additional interest-bearing loans to D.C, in the 
next 10 years, of which $5 million would be spent in fiscal 1955, (G) 

26. Grant Hawaii statehood. (A) 

27. Replace temporary arrangements with establishment of basic 
government for Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. (G) 
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28. Permit citizens of Oak Ridge, Tenn., and Richland, Wash., to buy 
homes, establish self-government. (G) 

29, Transfer functions and assets of Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion to other agencies to facilitate RFC liquidation. (S)* 

30, Establish Foreign Claims Settlement Commission. (R)* 


CIVIL SERVICE 

31, Correct inequities in overtime pay practices. (G) 

32, Raise working conditions to level comparable to standards pre- 
vailing in private enterprise. (G) 

33. Add building and maintenance workers to those paid at rates pre- 
vailing locally in private enterprise. (G) 

34. Raise legal ceilings on appointment and promotion. (G) 

35. Increase statutory limits on number of high-level executive and 
scientific positions. (G) 

36. Allow government agencies to choose employees from among top 
five, instead of top three, on Civil Service registers. (G) 

37, Consolidate and improve incentive awards program. (G) 

38. Provide contributory group life insurance for federal em- 
ployees. (V) 

39. Provide contributory medical and hospitalization insurance for 
federal employees. (L.) 

40. Extend longevity benefits through grade GS-15. (L) 

Permit payment above minimum rate for hard-to-fill jobs. (L) 


POST OFFICE 
Raise postal rates by about $240 million. (A) 
Create permanent commission to set postal rates, (A) 
Allow Post Office to acquire facilities under long-term leases 
providing for acquisition of title. (G) 
45. Reclassify Postal Field Service, adjusting pay. (L.) 


Taxes & Economic Policy 


RESOURCES, PUBLIC WORKS 

1. [Establish corporation to operate Washington National Airport. (G) 

2. Approve U.S, participation in St. Lawrence Seaway, (A) 

3. Authorize non-federal Niagara power project. (G) 

4. Authorize Upper Colorado River Basin project. (N) 

5, Revise laws governing federal grazing lands. (A) 

6. Requirethat Treasury be paid interest on public funds invested 
in Tennessee Valley Authority power facilities. (G) 

7. Require federal government to make annual payments to develop- 
ers of headwater impoundments when government benefits. (CG) 

4%. Authorize Corps of Engineers and Bureau of Reclamation to co- 
operate with state, local, and private groups indeveloping water-resource 
projects of benefit to general public. (G) 

9%. Make interest-free loans to localities to help them build inven- 
tories of high-priority public works drawings and specifications. (1) 

10. Authorize expanded program of federal aid for highways. (G, JJ) 
ll. Encourage state studies of feasibility of toll roads. (1) 


PAXES 

12. Postpone for one year scheduled April 1, 1954, cut in corporation 
income tax rates. (G) 

13, Postpone scheduled April 1 cuts in excise taxes. (G) 

14. Arrange any adjustments in excises not scheduled for reduction 
April | so that total annual yield of about $10 billion will be main- 
tained, (G)* 

15. Allow parents to claim children -- if under 1B or away at school 
-- as dependents even if children earn more than $600. (G) 

16. Allow widows and widowers with dependent children same in- 
come-splitting privileges as married couples, (G) 

17. Allow unmarried heads of households same income-splitting 
privileges as married persons, (G) 

18. Permit taxpayer to qualify as head of household even if his de- 
pendent parents do not live with him. (G) 

19. Permit dependency exemptions for foster children and children 
in process of adoption. (G) 

20. Allow deductions of some child-care expenses by working widows, 
widowers, and mothers who provide principal family support because of 
husbands’ incapacity, (G) 

21. Permit deduction of medical expenses beyond three per cent of 
income, and up to $2,500 for single persons and $10,000 for families. (G) 

22. Exclude from definition of medical expenses cost of ordinary 
household supplies and certain indirect travel outlays. (G) 

23. Provide that employees may not be taxed on employer's contribu- 
tions to group medical and hospital insurance, (G) 

24. Exempt up to $100 a week in sickness benefits, whether benefits 
are paid from insured plan or directly by employer. (G) 

25. Simplify rules and allow greater discretion in establishment of 
pension and profit-sharing plans qualifying for special tax treatment, 80 
long as executives and stockholders are not specially favored. (G) 

26. Exempt value of survivor's benefits from pensioner’s taxable 
estates upon death, (G) 

27. Tax survivor's benefits in same manner as pensioner’s. (G) 

28. Tighten regulation of pension trusts. (G) 

29, Base tax treatment of annuities on life expectancy to permit tax- 
free recovery of cost and to avoid changes in tax status during lifetime 
of annuitant. (G) 
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30. Exempt from recipient's taxable income first $50 individends re- 
ceived during 1954, and first $100 thereafter. (G) 

31. Allow tax credit of five per cent of dividend income above ex- 
empt amount in 1954,10per cent in 1955, and 15 per cent in 1956 and 
thereafter, the percentage credits to apply todividends received after July 
31 of each year. (G) 

32. Increase number of optional bases for estimated tax returns. (G) 

33. Charge six per cent penalty for under-estimates. (G) 

34. Change March 15 filing date for individual income tax returns to 
April 15. (G) 

35. Beginning in fall of 1955, require corporations to make partial ad- 
vance payments -- five per cent per quarter in 1955, gradually rising to 
25 per cent per quarter in 1959 -- in September and December of the year 
on which taxes are based. (G) 

36. Permit larger depreciation allowances fo: corporations in early 
years of equipment and plant use through greater latitude in selection of 
methods for computing depreciation, so long as deductions do not exceed 
those available under declining balance computation methods at double the 
straight-line rates. (G) 

37. Allow deduction of research and development expenses on either 
capitalized or current basis, (G) 

38. Require government to prove, before assessing penalty taxes, that 
accumulations of corporate earnings are excessive and designed to avoid 
individual taxation of stockholders. (G) 

39. Simplify taxation of partnerships to eliminate complications 
resulting from formation and reorganization. (G) 

40. Allow taxation of corporations with few stockholders as’partner- 
ships. (G) 

41. Allow taxation of certain partnerships as corporations. (G) 

42. Simplify -- liberalizing in some respects and tightening in others 
-- tax treatment of corporate reorganizations and recapitalizations through 
revisions to: Permit tax-free rearrangements of stockholders’ interests 
if no corporate earnings are withdrawn; prevent abuses in withdrawal of 
earnings through issuance and redemption of securities; prevent abuses in 
purchases of corporations to acquire their loss Carryovers. (G) 

43. Extend loss carryback from one to two years, while continuing 
loss carryforward at five years. (G) 

44. Allow deduction of soil-conservation expenses up to 25 per cent 
of gross income, (G) 

45. Allow taxation of prepaid income as it is earned, rather than only 
when it is received. (G) 

46. Permit deductions for accumulation of reserves for known future 
expenses. (G) 

47. Remove abuse of multiple surtax exemptions by multiple corpor- 
ations in single enterprises. (G) 

48. Eliminate, over three-year period, penalty taxes on consolidated 
returns and inter-corporate dividends. (G) 

49. Tax U.S. corporations’ income from foreign subsidiaries at ratex 
14 per cent below domestic rates. (CG) 

50. Allow U.S, tax credit for foreign taxes besides income taxes, ex- 
cept for turnover, sales, excise, and socia) security taxes. (G) 

51. Eliminate over-all limitation on foreign tax credits. (G) 

52. Permit regulated inves:ment trusts handling foreign investments 
to pass tax Credits to stockholders. (G) 

53. Simplify provisions of che tax laws covering such administrative 
matters as assessments, Collections, interest and penalties, and statute 
of limitations. (G) 

54. Generally overhaul Internal Revenue Code. (G) 


ATOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

55. Relax restrictions against private-enterprise ownership or lease 
of nuclear material and production facilities. (K) 

56. Permit private manufacture, ownership, and operation of atomic 
reactors, under AEC license. (K) 

57. Authorize AEC toestablish safety and security regulations for pri- 
vate use and possession of nuclear material. (K) 

58. Permit AEC, in initial stages of private development, to supply 
licensees with materials and services. (K) 

59. Extend to the field of atomic energy production, as well as utili- 
zation, provisions for granting private patents. (K) 

60 Require patent owners to license use of their inventions. (K) 


TRADE 

61. Simplify commodity definitions, classifications, and rate struct- 
ures. (P) 

62. Improve import valuation methods. (P) 

63. Improve customs administration. (P) 

64. Facilitate disposition of cases under the anti-dumping law. (P) 

65. Increase the duty-free allowance for tourists from $500 to $1,000 
semi-annually. (P) 

66. Permit exemptions from the Buy American law of nations that 
treat U.S, bidders on an equal basis with their own nationals. (P) 


OTHER 

67. Raise the debt limit. (A) 

68. Extend the Renegotiation Act. (A) 

69. Modify federal securities laws to make capital market more ac- 
cessible to businesses of moderate size, to simplify rules, and to reduce 
costs of registering and distributing new issues. (I) 

70. Revamp Export-Import Bank and increase its lending authority. (X) 
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VETERAN'S VOICE 


Congressmen seeking veterans’ views on top cam- 
paign issues, paid close attention this week to activities 
of the nation’s biggest veterans’ organizations -- the 
American Legion. 


Legion delegates wound up their 36th annual con- 
vention, held in Washington, by approving a brand-new 
program dealing with issues ranging from veterans bene- 
fits to national defense and world political problems. 


Delegates were expected to inform the home folks that 
the Legion stands for ‘‘immediate U.S, military retalia- 
tion against any further communist aggression in Asia; 
favors a stronger anti-Communist program, and will con- 
tinue to oppose the American Medical Association's policy 
on veterans’ hospital care (see p. 1127), 


Other Legion positions included resolutions favoring 
greater military strength for the U.S, and immediate re- 
arming of Western Germany following France’s rejection 
of the European Defense Community. 


Although the Legion is non-partisan and engages in 
no political activity, it’s a safe bet that legislators will 
give careful consideration to the organization’s program 
during the coming campaign as well as in the 84th Con- 
gress. 


POWERFUL VETERANS LOBBY 


Many lawmakers regard the Legion as the most 
powerful lobby for veterans. Congressmen have served 
in the legislative battle lines long enought to know that 
when the Legion wheels its big guns into position, it 
frequently emerges victorious. 


The Legion has been rated by Elmo Roper’s poll as 
top group in America when it comes to swaying votes. 
It claims to have the most impressive record of legisla- 
tive accomplishments of any veterans organization. 


What are the sources of the Legion's power? One 
source, according toofficials, is its membership of nearly 
three million -- more than the total veteran population of 
New York State. Many members are articulate on legis- 
lative matters and can be counted onto support any cam- 
paign national officers decide to wage. 


Another source is the financial strength built up out 
of dues contributions. Congressional Quarterly polls 
have rated the Legion as one of the nation’s top lobby 
spenders, Last year, the Legion spent $85,830.39 to rank 
among the 19 highest spending groups. 


LEGIONNAIRES IN CONGRESS 


The high esteem accorded veterans by Communities 
and by Congress (where, according to the latest Legion 
count, 287 members belonged to the Legion) certainly 
does not detract from the effectiveness of the group as 
a lobby, officials point out. 


But those most familiar with the Legion's tactics 
on Capitol Hill credit much of its successes to the sys- 
tem of policy development and lobbying which the group 
has built up. 


Under this system, policy flows from local posts up 
through the state departments to the national organization, 
Posts elect delegates to state conventions, and depart- 
ments send delegates to national meetings. At national 
conventions, temporary committees consider resolutions 
and policy suggestions submitted by state delegations and 
standing national committees, New policies are the result 
of this ‘“‘trickle-up’’ system of development. 


The start of each Congressional session is the signal 
for Legion officials to begin informing lawmakers of its 
policies and secure introduction of favorable legislation. 


POLICY COMMITTEES 


A big role is played each January by members of the 
Legion’s standing policy ‘committees, who appear before 
House Veterans’ Affairs and other appropriate Congres- 
sional committees to outline the Legion's legislative pro- 
gram 


Legion experts also draft legislation embodying the 
groups major proposals, Each Legion bil: is intrcduced 
by a Congressman friendly to veterans and concerned 
with their problems. From then on, according to of- 
ficials, the group stands ready to push its legislation 
with lobby campaigns if the need arises. 


A key unit is the legislative department, which drafts 
legislation, prepares testimony, Contacts Congressmen, 
publishes a regular newsletter and other bulletins, and 
serves as general coordinator of all Legion lobbying. 


This section is headed by a Worid War I veteran 
named Miles D, Kennedy, an ex-New Yorker who ran his 
own law firm. Kennedy, who joined the Legion’s Washing - 
ton office in 1950, is assisted by Clarence Olson, a 
Montana veteran of both wars. Like Kennedy, he is 
registered under the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act. 


LOBBYING CAMPAIGNS 
However, officials say the ‘‘major share"’ of credit 
for the Legion’s legislative victories goes to state de- 
partments and local posts. ‘‘Our boys and their families 
in the field do a terrific organizing and writing job,”’ 
Kennedy told CQ, 


Campaigns are called for by national legislative of- 
ficials who contact state officials, who, in turn, alert 
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local posts, Each department and post is autonomous 
within its state and community, and therefore free to 
follow its own policy course. Occasionally there is dis- 
sension within the ranks -- but there is seldom mutiny. 


Departments also have the job of lobbying before 
state legislatures. Officials say they have helped or- 
ganize state legislative committees todeal with veterans’ 
problems and have helped push through such state pro- 
grams as aid to dependent children. 


Members of both local posts and departments attempt 
to maintain what one official calls ‘‘a friendly and close 
working arrangement”’ with their Congressmen. One con- 
venient vehicle for accomplishing this is provided by the 
Legion's rehabilitation conference, held each March, 
when visiting Legionnaires usually invite their Congress- 
men to dinner. 


‘*There is a constant flow of our people through the 
office corridors on Capitol Hill,’’ says one spokesman, 
‘‘Naturally, we try to see that whenever a member visits 
his Congressman, he presents the Legion's views.’’ 


FOUNDED IN 1919 


Lobby activities have apparently been regarded as 
necessary and legitimate ever since the Legion was or- 
ganized in 1919 by a group of Allied Expeditionary Force 
soldiers in Paris. ‘The first piece of Legion lobbying is 
gaid to have occurred in 1919, when the group secured 
Congressional approval of a national charter. 


At the group's first national conventicn, held the 
game year, one major report recommended: ‘‘that the 
national commander appoint a committee on legislation... 
and that such committee be authorized to establish a 
Washington bureau,..and that each local post be directed 
to use its best efforts to facilitate enactment of proposed 
legislation through contact with..,Congress."’ 


In his ‘‘History of the American Legion,’’ Richard 
Seelye Jones describes the group’s early lobbying: 


‘*The Legion exerted plenty of pressure when it chose 
to do so. It did plenty of high-class lobbying, in the halls 
of Congress, of state legislatures, of city councils... In 
fact the Legion lobbied all over the place, and because 
most of its causes were in the public interest it won 
more often than it lost. As a pressure group it was high 
pressure." 


MANY ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Over the years the Legion apparently has chalked up 
a long list of legislative achievements. Officials claim 
that in the 1920's the group spearheaded the drive to set 
up a veterans’ committee in the House; that in 1943 its 
legislative department drafted the GI Biil of Rights, and 
more recently has prepared numerous other bills. 


Regarding these activities, one Legionnaire said: 
**Honest lobbying is nothing more than the process of 
keeping track of the work of a legislative body and urging 
upon the members of that body the procedures you deem 
to be wise and just...it is quite as necessary to lobby for 
@ worthy cause as for a selfish one.”’ 
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Much of the Legion’s lobbying has been done in the 
field of foreign affairs. In its earlier phases, the or- 
ganization tended more toward isolationism than it now 
does. For example, it did not actively endorse the 
League of Nations. 


Officials say the end of isolationism in the Legion 
came at the national convention in Milwaukee in 1941 
when, in defense of America’s traditional policy of free- 
dom of the seas, delegates urged immediate repeal of 
the so-called Neutrality Act. The Legion in 1945 voted 
approval of the United Nations. Since then it has ad- 
vocated ‘‘strengthening’’ our foreign policy through 
economic sanctions against trade with Russia and her 
satellites, support of Nationalist China, and ‘‘reconsti- 
tution’’ of the State Department. 


FAVORS BRICKER AMENDMENT 


The Legion has been one of the strongest supporters 
of the Bricker Amendment to limit the President's treaty- 
making powers. 


Another phase of Legion work is its Americanism 
and anti-Communism program, Its founders were con- 
cerned over the threat of ‘‘Bolshevism’”’ in 1919, This 
concern persists in the Legion. Officials claim the 
group was the first to denounce Stalin as the ‘‘foe of 
freedom,’’ first publicly to combat communism, first to 
oppose U.S, recognition of Soviet Russia, and first to 
urge withdrawal of that recognition. 


One aspect of Legion concern with ‘‘un-American- 
ism"’ is its effort to “improve and extend’’ American 
education. Over the years Legion officials have criti- 
cized many textbooks used in the public schools, chiefly 
those dealing with history, government and economics. 


Critics have charged the Legion with ‘‘interfering 
with academic freedom’’ and with carrying its forays 
against un-Americanism to extreme lengths. As one 
example, they cite the recent temporary withdrawal of 
support of the Girl Scouts of America by the Illinois 
American |Legion on grounds that the 1953 Handbook of 
the Girl Scouts ‘‘gives the United Nations and One World 
citizenship precedence over American citizenship.”’ 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


However, not all of the Legion’s efforts are devoted 
to battles over legislation and un-Americanism, Its ac- 
tivities, according to officials, take in the entire life of 
the veteran and his family. These activities related to 
veteran compensation, pensions, retirement, insurance, 
and medical and hospital care. Through their ‘‘back to 
God"’ program, Legion officials are even trying to help 
fill the religious needs of vets and other Americans. One 
of the least known and, in the opinion of Legion officials, 
most important activities of the group, isthe child welfare 
program, under which about 50,000 volunteers work to 
assure care and protection for children of needy and dis- 
abled veterans. 


Playing an important part in all these programs is 
the women’s auxiliary of the Legion, with its more than 
975,000 members. 


The Legion represents veterans of two World Wars 
and the Korean conflict. Vets of World War II and Korea 
outnumber the AEF veterans in the Legion -- but the latter 
who average about 60 years of age, still play a major role 
in the group’s policy making. 





Accusations Fly As... 


LEGION, AMA RENEW FIGHT OVER VET HOSPITAL CARE 


While still reacting to verbal cannonades fired inthe 
latest battle over veterans’ hospital care, the American 
Legion and the American Medical Association are re- 
grouping for the next lobby fray. 


A Congressional Quarterly survey indicates both are 
ready, if need be, for ‘‘full scale war’’ following: adop- 
tion of a Legion resolution Sept. 1 condemning AMA for 
its ‘‘undeserved attack on sick and disabled veterans,"’ 


The resolution, approved at the Legion's 36th annual 
convention in Washington, touched off the charges. One 
Legion spokesman said ‘‘we should kick (AMA) in the 
teeth,’’ while AMA retorted that ‘‘leaders of certain vets’ 
organizations are planting the seeds of socialization.”’ 


The original text of the resolution expressed esteem 
for the American physician, but added that ‘‘those who 
purport to speak for (him) through...the AMA’’ have 
apparently ‘‘sacrificed their high principle inthe interest 
of monetary consideration."’ 


At its last meeting AMA repeated its opposition to 
federal hospitalization for indigent veterans with non- 
service-connected disabilities,unless they were suffering 
from tuberculosis or psychiatric disorders. 


EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGNS 


Spokesmen said the Legion will continue its grass- 
roots Campaign to enlist members’ aid in combatting the 
AMA position. The AMA is also informing its members 
on the question. Discussions have been held in regional 
medical meetings, editorials have been printed in AMA's 
Medical Journal, and literature is being mailed todoctors, 


At present, any honorably discharged war veteran 
suffering from an illness not recognized as service-con- 
nected establishes eligibility for treatment in a Veterans 
Administration hospital by signifying he is unable to foot 
the bill and filling out a form listing his assets. 


Legion spokesmen say these vets should continue to 
receive government care. AMA contends that all but 
those with tuberculosis or mental disorders should be 
treated in private hospitals, with the veteran paying his 
own bills. 


On Aug. 26, Arthur J, Connell, retiring national com- 
mander of the Legion, said; ‘‘We feel that the veteran is 
a federal, not a local responsibility. We want him to have 
proper medical care."’ Legion officials told CQ that 
many states and localities are not prepared to care for 
veterans. Even if they were, there would be an ‘uneven 
grade of medical services’’ corresponding to the unequal 
distribution of wealth and resources between states, 
Legion officials contend, 


LEGION RESOLUTION 


The Legion position was spelled out in the original 
text of its resolution, which charged that AMA's stand 
was ‘‘not indicative of the real sentiment existing in the 
minds of America’s doctors."’ The resolution described 
AMA policy as stemming from a ‘‘selfish minority who 
should be ashamed of themselves.”’ 


The resolution said that if the AMA really expressed 
the views of American medicine, the profession ‘‘has for- 
saken its care for human suffering to substitute a devotion 
to dollars.”’ 


The resolution also charged AMA sought to indict 
veterans as a Class; shift a ‘‘responsibility of the federal 
government to states, and communities with all the at- 
tendant inequalities of medical services;"’ and remove 
veterans from a ‘‘hard-earned special classification."’ 


AMA POSITION 


However, on Aug. 30 Dr. George F, Lull, secretary 
and general manager of AMA retorted: ‘‘Preferential 
treatment for veterans with non-service-connected disa- 
bilities cannot be continued indefinitely in view of the 
detrimental effect on the health and economy of the entire 
nation,”’ 


“‘Leaders of certain veterans’ organizations un- 
wittingly are planting the seeds of socialization when they 
continue to foster expansion of ‘free’ medical care for 
veterans with non-service-connected disabilities,’’ Lull 
added, 


Dr. Walter B, Martin, Norfolk, Va., president of 
AMA, said Aug. 30 that ‘‘continued federal encroachment 
into private affairs cannot be advocated logically and 
consistently by those who, at the same time, voice their 
opposition to socialism."’ 


OTHER CHARGES 


Spokesmen for the Legion claim some doctors want 
to speak out against AMA's policy on vets’ hospitalization, 
but fear they will lose their status on hospital staffs if 
they do so. 


Legion spokesmen also claim AMA members have 
joined the Legion in an effort to influence its position on 
veterans’ hospital care, Legionofficials acknowledge that 
their representatives are meeting with local medical 
associations and are mailing literature to physicians, 


But medical officials reply that the AMA is a demo- 
cratic society, in which individual doctors are free to 
express their views without fear of retaliation, They 
add that many physicians are veterans, and these men 
have the privilege of joining the Legion or any other 
veterans group. 
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LEGION CONVENTION 


The American Legion held its 36th annual convention 
in Washington Aug. 30-Sept. 3. Here arethe major points 
made in pre-convention and opening-session speeches: 


Aug. 28: 


Adm. Robert B, Carney, Chief of Naval Operations 
said: Soviet Russia’s developing strength at sea is a 
challenge, and the United States must exert itselfto keep 
ahead. The Russians have three quarters of a million 
people in their naval establishment and have underway an 
effective building plan ‘‘greater than our own at the 
moment.”’ 





Maj. Gen. Lewis B, Hershey, Director of Selective 
Service System, said: The Legion should abandon its 
efforts to obtain passage of a new UMT law and concen- 
trate on getting Congress to make necessary adjustments 
in the present Selective Service law. 





Aug. 30: 


Mme. Chiang Kai-shek said: In time China will be 
free and so will the world. ‘‘There are countless de- 
termined heroes on the mainland (of China) as well as 
on Formosa.’’ 





President Eisenhower said: War and isolationism 
are equally to be shunned. ‘‘To follow the path of iso- 
lationism would surrender most of the free world to 





Communist despotism... Deliberately to choose the road 
to war would suddenly place in jeopardy the civilization 


which we are determined to preserve. 


Adm, Arthur W, Radford Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff said: The Red Military threat is ‘‘a 
very considerable and rapidly growing menace.”’ 











‘‘It is ignorance of a fatal kind which prompts the illusion 
that free men can peacefully co-exist with Communists.”’ 
It cannot be long before the ‘‘encircling pincers’’ of 
Communism are turned directly against the United States. 


Gov. John Lodge of Connecticut said: Atthis time in 
world history, ‘‘peace is a product of strength, war is a 
derivative of weakness, and appeasement merely multi- 
plies the hazards of war.”’ 


Sept. 1: 


George Meany, president of AFL said: Mr. Eisen- 
hower has told the country to stop thinking in terms of 
world leadership -- an attitude which ‘‘can lead onty into 
the blind alley of defeat.’’ 








The Legion Sept. 1 also adopted a resolution request- 
ing the Senate to establish a veterans affairs committee 
as the House has done. Another resoiution was adopted 
which opposed the granting of military status for veterans 
benefits to such nonmilitary and quasi-military organiza- 
tions as the merchant marine, Red Cross and the Office 
of Strategic Services. 
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PRESSURE POINTS 


Churches. The World Council of Churches, at its 
convention in Evanston, Ill. Aug. 15-31: Appealed to 
Communist and non-Communist nations to recognize they 
must ‘‘live together’’ in order to stop their march toward 
a disastrous war; called for setting up of United Nations 
peace observation teams ‘‘in areas oftensicn”’ to identify 
any aggressor; urged creation of a United Nations Police 
force and applauded regional defense pacts; praised the 
technical assistance programs for undeveloped regions; 
commended private enterprise as a spur to economic 
progress; and called Communism a lure of ‘‘false prom- 
ises."’ 


Amvets. At a national convention in Miami Beach, 
Fla.,, the American Veterans of World War II, Aug. 27 
urged ‘‘prompt retaliation by our armed forces to Com- 
munist provocation’’ in southeast Asia. Delegates also 
recommended reduction of U.S, tariffs and modification 
of restrictions on foreign trade. The convention also 
recommended that Congress ‘‘provide an adequate in- 
crease in pay to federal employees...’’ 


Welfare. The Rev. R, A, McGowan, director of the 
social action department of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, Aug. 31 appealed for ‘‘an all-out effort in 
the direction of a full-fledged system of labor-manage- 
ment cooperation.’” Asserting that there has been a 
tendency to overemphasize the role of government, 
Father McGowan said: ‘‘The primary emphasis ought to 
be placed on the cooperative decision-making of labor 
organizations and business associations, with govern- 
mental action being held to a secondary role and to a 
minimum...”’ 


Oil, The Independent Refiners’ Association of Ameri- 
ca, Aug. 28 offered its cooperation in a new high-level 
government study of fuel and energy problems. The 
group urged particular attention to the errergency re- 
serve Capacity, petroleum imports problems and profit 
relationships needed to sustain a vigorously competitive 
industry. 


Realtors. Ronald J, Chinnock, president of the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards, announced 
Aug. 30 that NAREB would support local efforts to liqui- 
date public housing through private purchase of govern- 
ment interest in the projects. Writing in the organiza- 
tion’s weekly newsletter, Chinnock urged communities 
to ‘‘vote out’’ government-owned and operated develop- 
ments by acting under provisions of the new federal 
housing law which permit such purchases when investors 
or project occupants, assume debts of the undertakings. 


CIO, In its Report on Congress Aug. 30, the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations declared the 83rd 
Congress has established a record which is ‘‘contrary 
to the public interest.’’ The publication promised that 
the membership of the CIO will be kept informed of the 
record of each Congressman. The report said: ‘‘The 
members of CIO can be expected to make their intelli- 
gent contribution towards the election of a Congress more 
responsive to the needs of our people.’’ 








political 


notes 





TEXAS RUNOFF 


Gov. Allan Shivers (D) defeated former Judge Ralph 
Yarborough (D) to win renomination to an unprecedented 
third term in the Texas runoff Aug. 28. 


In two other runoff elections, Wallace Savage (D), 
former state party chairman and ex-mayor of Dallas, 
defeated Leslie Hackler, Dallas accountant and attorney 
to win the Democratic Congressional nomination in the 
Fifth District. Savage, a Shivers supporter, polled 
52,343 votes to 41,071 for Hackler. In the 14th District, 
John J, Bell (D), State Senator from Cuero, defeated 
William Shireman (D) state senator from Corpus Christi, 
for the Democratic nomination to the House. With all 
but one county reporting, the vote was 43,161 to 36,120. 


The gubernatorial runoff, which commanded nation- 
wide attention, was considered by political observers as 
a test of Eisenhower popularity, since Shivers had backed 
the General in 1952, The President telephoned his con- 
gratulations to Shivers Aug. 29, and declared himself 
“highly pleased’’ with the election results. With ballots 
in 20 counties still untabulated, Shivers had 773,690 votes 
to 681,284 for Yarborough -- a difference of 92,406 
votes compared to his 27,000 vote margin inthe primary. 
It was the largest primary vote ever cast in Texas. 


Observers claimed the significance of Shivers’ 
election was the victory of ‘‘conservative’’ over ‘‘liberal"’ 
elements within the Democratic state organization, The 
issue between the two factions was the question of 
Texas ‘‘independence’’ in matters ranging from party 
regularity to labor-management relations. 


SHIVERS’ STANDS 


Shivers was accused of ‘‘disloyalty’’ for bolting the 
party in 1952. His opponents also made much of the fact 
that he was seeking a third term, something no other 
Texas governor has done. Shivers contended his leader- 
ship brought state ownership of offshore oil lands, which, 
he said, will bring vast sums of money to aid the state’s 
schools. He also stood on a pro-segregation and ‘‘Texas 
first’’ platform. 


Yarborough, who also favors segregation, was sup- 
ported by former Vice President John Nance Garner, (D), 
ex-Speaker Sam Rayburn (D) and ex-Sen. Tom Connally 
(D). 


Results showed Shivers’ organization not only was 
able to get out the vote in the big cities and suburban 
areas, where Shivers’ greatest strength lies, but also 
was able to cut deeply into those areas which supported 
Yarborough strongly in the primary (CQ Weekly Report, 
p. 973), Shivers’ improved showing in the runoff was 
believed due to the fact that many Shivers supporters 
failed to vote in July. In addition, 30,000 Republicans 
who voted in the -GOP primary under Texas’ electoral 
system were free to participate in the Democratic 
runoff. 





The Winners 
TEXAS RUNOFF -- AUG, 28 
Republicans Democrats 
(Incumbents in capital letters) 
GOVERNOR 
ALLAN SHIVERS 
HOUSE 


Sth Wallace Savage 
14th John J, Bell 


For primary winners, see CQ Weekly Report, p. 973. 











Future implications of Shivers’ victory will be 
further defined at the Democratic state convention Sept, 
14 at Mineral Wells. In the voting July 31 on county 
delegations to the convention, the Shivers faction won a 
majority of the votes. And Texas, with its 24 electoral 
votes, will play animportant role inthe 1956 Democratic 
National Convention. 


DEMOCRATIC FARM RALLY 


Democratic leaders aimed their heavy artillery at 
rural voters during a Midwestern farm conference Aug. 
28-29 in Sioux Falls, S.D., sponsored by the Democratic 
National Committee. 


Adlai E, Stevenson, 1952 Democratic P7esidential 
nominee, told delegates the recently signed farm bill 
represented ‘‘a cynical and total breach of promise, 
which apparently is no longer a political offense, at least 
among Republicans’’ (see p. 1135), The Illinois Demo- 
crat reminded listeners of President Eisenhower's 1952 
campaign speech at Kasson, Minn., when as Stevenson put 
it, Eisenhower endorsed ‘‘price supports not only at 90 
per cent of parity but at LOO percent.’’ Congress recently 
voted to replace the 90 per cent price support system 
with a flexible plan of price supports ranging from 82,5 
to 90 per cent on basic commodities. 


Stevenson did not commit himself, however, on the 
issue of rigid vs. flexible farm price supports as a per- 
manent measure. He said that perhaps neither system 
offered effective solutions, but added that high price sup- 
ports should have been kept ‘‘at this time"’ as a stabilizing 
influence. 


Arguing that Republicans have tried to ‘‘set city 
against farm and drive a wedge between rural and urban 
Congressmen,'’ Stevenson declared: ‘‘We will not solve 
this passing problem of farm surpluses by lowering the 
farmer's standard of living, but by raising the standard 
of those millions who need and want so badly those foods 
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and fibers. There cannot be in today’s hungry world a 
surplus of corn or wheat. There can only be a shortage 
of ideas or a weakness of will to learn how to use God’s 
gifts for his children.’’ 


Most of the Democratic Senate and House candidates 
who attended the conference favor high price supports as 
a ‘permanent government policy and are campaigning on 
that issue. On Aug. 29, they issueda joint statement, re- 
affirming their policy as follows: ‘‘We will stand squarely 
behind the 1952 Democratic platform, which pledges our 
party toprice supports at not less than 90 per cent of 
parity.’’ 

Two former Secretaries of Agriculture, Charles 
Brannan and Claude R, Wickard, spoke to farm panels, 
citing ‘‘broken’’ promises and asserting that a farmer’s 
problem could not be solved by lowering his income. 
Other panel moderators were Sen. Guy M, Gillette (D 
lowa), Kenneth Holum, a South Dakota farmer who is 
running against Sen. Karl E, Mundt (R S,D,), and James 
Green, opposing Rep. Roman L, Hruska (R Neb.) for a 
four-year term to succeed the late Sen. Hugh Butler (R 
Neb.) 








GOP "WORKSHOP" 


‘‘Peace and prosperity’’ apparently will be the slo- 
gan of the Republican Party in the November election 
campaign. The party policy was formed by GOP leaders 
who met Aug. 30-Sept. | at a ‘‘workshop’’ in Cincinnati 
to plan strategy for the coming campaign. Vice Presi- 
dent Richard M, Nixon and 130 of the 143 members of the 
Republican National Committee conferred with National 
Chairman Leonard W, Hall, and Sen, Everett M, Dirksen 


(R Ul.) and Rep. Richard M, Simpson (R Pa.), Chairman 


of the Republican Senatorial and Congressional Campaign 
Committees. 


Both campaign Chairmen said President Eisenhower 
would be the key factor in the campaign, while Simpson 
declared Mr, Eisenhower will make ‘‘the most active off- 
year campaign that any President has made in the past 
30 years.’’ He said the President would campaign in 
several states where ciose races are expected, including 
Kentucky, Ohio, Oregon, California, Montana and Idaho. 
Vice President Nixon added Sept. 1 that he didn’t know 
of any Republican candidates the President ‘‘is going to 
oppose,”’ 

Dirksen and Simpson urged GOP Congressional 
candidates to support the Administration's foreign policy 
and the record of the 83rd Congress. The Chairmen said 
candidates should emphasize that the President needs a 
strongly Republican Congress toput through the re- 
mainder of his program. 


One subcommittee urged Republican candidates to 
take the offensive on the farm price support issue, a 
matter considered of vital importance in the Midwest. 
The Subcommittee said GOP strategy should be to attack 
Democrats for failing to stop the slide of farm prices 
while they were in power, and to promise to give the 
farmers ‘‘a fair share of the national income.’’ (For 
Democrats’ views, see p. 1131), 


Rep. Clarence J, Brown (R Ohio), chairman of the 
subcommittee on campaign organization, said the party 
would co-operate with all nonpartisan organizations in an 
intensive, get-out-the-vote crusade. He said he was 
convinced that, as in 1952, ‘‘a big vote will actually be 
a Republican vote."’ 
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The National Committee set itself the goal of 
$3,800,000 for the coming campaign. Finance Chairman 
F, Peavey Heffelfinger of Minneapolis announced that 30 
per cent of it is already collected, and that 200,000 fund- 
raisers are at work collecting the rest. 


NIXON STATEMENT 


Vice President Richard M, Nixon Sept. 1 told the 
Republican National Committee at the GOP ‘‘workshop”’ in 
Cincinnati that the party was behind in the fight for con- 
trol of the next House of Representatives, and also called 
the race for Senate control ‘‘extremely close."’ The meet- 
ing was closed, but Nixon’s remarks were overheard by 
newspaper reporters. 


GORE SPEECH 


Sen. Albert Gore (D Tenn.) Sept i questioned P resi- 
dent Eisenhower’s claim that his legislative program 
compiled an .830 batting average inCongress. Gore, who 
spoke in a radio broadcast sponsored by the Democratic 
National Committee, claimed -the Administration sub- 
mitted 214 requests to Congress, instead of the 64 men- 
tioned by President Eisenhower (CQ) Weekly Report, p. 
1073), ‘‘Surely this would affect the batting average,’’ 
Gore said. He refused to grant all the ‘‘hits’’ claimed 
by the President. 


Gore also attacked the Administration’s program. 
‘When all is said and done,”’ he said, ‘‘the plain fact is 
we are drifting -- just drifting -- both at home and 
abroad.’’ He particularly criticized the Administration’s 
tax, atomic energy, power, farm price and defense pro- 
grams. (For CQ’s final Eisenhower Boxscore, see pages 
1i17-26), 


STATE ROUNDUP 


MARYLAND; George P, Mahoney Aug. 27 conceded 
the Democratic gubernatorial nomination to Dr. H.C, 
Byrd, as result of an Aug. 25court ruling in Byrd’s favor 
over the validity of certain contested ballots (CQ Weekly’ 
Report, p. 1104), Byrd, who was formally nominated at a 
Democratic state convention in Baltimore Aug. 30, will 
oppose Gov. Theodore R, McKeldin (R) in the general 
election. Mahoney’s telegram of congratulation to Byrd 
failed to include a pledge to support the convention's 
nominees. Although Maryland Democrats outnumber Re- 
publicans by a three-to-one margin, failure to unite be- 
hind a party slate has handicapped their campaigns in the 
past. 

NEW JERSEY: Former Gov. Walter E, Edge (R) an- 
nounced Aug. 28 he would campaign for ex-Rep. Clifford 
P, Case (R) for Senator, and said he deplored the existence 
of an anti-Case movement within the state GOP organiza- 
tion (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1039), The Young Republican 
National Federation Aug. 30 announced it had askec all 
New Jersey Republicans to support Case. 


OREGON: Douglas McKay, (R), Secretary of the In- 
terior and former Governor of Oregon, has removed his 
name from consideration as a possible opponent to Sen. 
Wayne L, Morse (I Ore.) in 1956. McKay said Aug. 27 he 
would never again run for office, and was determined, 
once he leaves his Cabinet post, to become ‘‘an ordinary 
citizen.’’ Asked to comment on McKay’s statement, 
Morse said Aug. 31, ‘‘This was one of the greatest 
disappointments of my life.’’ 








COLORADO SENATE RACE 


Colorado’s Senate contest currently is spotlighting 
two Denver Democrats, ex-Rep. John A, Carroll and 
James Quigg Newton, Jr., the city’s nonpartisan mayor. 
The winner of the Sept. 14 Democratic primary will run 
in November, against Lt. Gov. Gordon Allott (R) of 
Lamar who is unopposed for the Republican nomination. 


Six months ago observers of Colorado politics 
thought Gov. Dan Thornton (R), the state’s leading Re- 
publican vote-getter, might try to take the measure of 
Sen. Edwin C, Johnson (D), the state’s champion vote- 
getter, in the Senate contest. But the big race didn’t 
materialize. 


On March 27, Thornton said that he would ‘‘not be a 
candidate for any political office in 1954,’’ and a week 
later, on April 2, Johnson revealed he was retiring from 
the Senate at the close of his third term. Johnson April 
27 announced his candidacy for governor, a post which he 
previously held from 1933-37. 


Carroll announced for the Senate April 3. Shortly 
thereafter Newton and State Sen. Lew Williams (D) of 
Norwood also threw their hats into the ring. At the 
Democratic state assembly on July 24 Carroll and Newton 
qualified for the Democratic nomination for the Senate; 
Williams did not. 


A group of Republican leaders tried todraft Thornton 
or Rep. sdgar Chenoweth (R) for the Senate race. 
Both declined. The nomination went to Allott, who had 
originally planned to run for governor but May 31 entered 
the Senate race instead. State Sen. Donald G, Brotzman 
(R) of Boulder, at 32 less than half the age of 70-year-old 
Johnson, was given the GOP nomination for governor at 
the state convention July 31. 


THE ISSUES 


Carroll received the endorsement of the state's big 
labor organizations, the AFL, CIO and Railroad Brother- 
hoods. Newton, who claims to have many friends among 
the ranks of labor, called Carroll ‘‘the tool’’ of organized 
labor leaders. If elected, Newton said that he would 
represent ‘‘all of the people’’ and would not be ‘‘ beholden 
to...0r captive of any special interest.’’ Carroll said 
Newton was ‘“‘jealous’’ of the labor support accorded 
Carroll. 


Carroll has charged that Newton is the ‘‘tool of 
Republican conspirators’’ who ‘‘plan to take over the 
Democratic Party, and if they cannot, to defeat it.’’ 
Carroll forces claim Newton is a ‘‘ johnny come lately”’ 
having registered as a Democrat only last year. Newton 
says he is a Democrat “‘by conviction, not by inheritance,’’ 
called Carroll a ‘‘party-line rubber stamp’’ who voted 
“100 per cent party line’’ during his second term in 
Congress. He said Carroll is committed to the position 
“that leaders of organized labor are always right.”’ 


Allott claims that a vote for either Newton or 
Carroll would be a vote for ‘‘the cold corpse of New 
Dealism.’’ Allott has called Johnson a ‘‘professional 
political keyhole listener’’ and a ‘glorified errand boy."’ 
Johnson retorted that Allott reminded him of a ‘‘trapped 
coyote” and that he ‘‘sure enough’’ was an ‘‘errand boy 
for Colorado."’ 





CQ Voting Scorecard 


Voting statistics in percentages for ex-Rep. John A, 
Carroll (D Colo.) for the 80th and 81st Congresses. 
For definitions and details, see CQ Almanac, Vol, IX, 
1953, pp. 77-82 and 92-99, 


Bipartisan 
Party Unity Support _ 


81st 100%, 899, 85Y, 
80th 91 64 99 


On the Record 





—— 








Major issues in the Senate contest are the record of 
the Eisenhower Administration, particularly regarding 
farm price supports, reclamation and public power, the 
drought aid program, foreign policy, and proposals to 
solve the water dispute between the Eastern and Western 
slopes. 

Carroll is running on his record, Newtonis running 
on a platform of integrity and honesty in government, 
getting the most out of the tax dollar, development of the 
state’s natural resources. Allott is running on the 
Eisenhower Administration’s record and hopes to get 
some aid during the President's vacation in Colorado, 
Both Carroll and Newton have been critical of Sen. Joseph 
R, McCarthy (R Wis.). 


THE CANDIDATES 


A former Denver policeman who became a lawyer by 
studying at night, Carroll, 53, has been in Colorado 
politics for nearly 25 years. He and Johnson have been 
leaders of opposing Democ ratic factions, Johnson says he 
is keeping ‘‘hands off’’ the Senate Democratic primary 
this year, although he is regarded as more friendly to 
Newton than to Carroll. 


Carroll served as district attorney for Denver from 
1937-41, as 1egional attorney for OPA in 1942-43, and 
as Congressman from the First District from 1947-51. 
He was unsuccessful in running for governor in 1940 and 
for the Senate in 1950. In 1951-52 he served as special 
advisor to President Truman, While inCongress Carroll 
sponsored amendments to the basing point bill to bar 
freight absorption. He fought the natural gas bill, and 
battled for an excess-profits tax and expanded social 
security. He favored more funds for REA and reclama- 
tion, and opposed theTaft-Hartley labor law, He served 
on the House Public |.ands and the Ways and Means Com- 
mittees, 


Son of an old Colorado family and a graduate of Yale, 
Newton, 43, was elected mayor of Denver in 1947 ona 
nonpartisan ticket during a reform drive. He boasts of 
running a ‘‘scandal free” administration, and of setting up 
a commission to fight racial discrimination. He pushed 
public housing programs in Denver and favored social 
security for municipal employees. 


Allott, 47, is a close friend of Mutual Security Ad- 
ministrator Harold Stassen, and was long active in the 
Young Republican movement, He was elected Prowers 
County attorney in 1934 and lieutenant governor in 1950. 
All three Senate candidates are veterans, Carroll served 
in the Army in World War I and Il; Newton in the Navy and 
Allott in the Air Force during World War II, 
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MASSACHUSETTS SENATE RACE 


Bay Staters voting for Senator in the Massachusetts 
general election will probably choose between Sen. 
Leverett Saltonstall (R) of Doverand State Treasurer 
and ex-Rep. Foster Furcolo (D) of Springfield. Both 
were endorsed at party pre-primary conventions. Salton- 
stall is unopposed in the Sept. 14 primary, while Furcolo 
faces opposition from former Boston City Councilman 
John I, Fitzgerald (D) and Joseph L. Murphy (D) also of 
Boston, and a former state’ senator, both of whom 
qualified by petition, 





THE ISSUES 


Unemployment, slack business conditions, and the 
flight of industry to the South are likely to be Democratic 
campaign issues. Twelve Massachusetts localities, in- 
cluding Boston, Fall River, Springfield and Worcester, 
have been designated ‘surplus labor’’ areas by the De- 
partment of Labor's Bureau of Employment Security. 
And the number of persons filing for unemployment com- 
pensation during the summer months in Massachusetts 
has been higher than inthe corresponding period last year, 
although figures compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics show that average monthly employment so far this 
year is higher than the annual average for all but three 
years in state history. 


Democrats have already used the economic issue to 
attack Republicans. Ex-Gov. Paul Dever at the Demo- 
cratic pre-primary convention June 4 Criticized Salton- 
stall for his alleged failure, although chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, to keep in full 
operation the Springfield and Watertown arsenals, 
Charlestown navy yard and Quincy shipyard. The Navy 
announced Feb, 2 that a $118 million contract for con- 
struction of a Forrestal-class aircraft carrier would go 
to Newport News, Va., instead of the Quincy yard of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, and Saltonstall said he was 
“tercibly disappointed’’ by the decision, Loss of the 
carriey contract was offset somewhat by Saltonstall’s 
announcements that Quincy would receive a $53 million 
Navy contract for three Sherman-class destroyers, and 
that the L.ynn, Mass. plant of General Electric would re- 
ceive a $4 million Contract for Navy carrier propulsion 
equipment, 


Furcolo is expected to emphasize the importance of 
peace with prosperity and attack the Administration's 
foreign and military policy. He also favors keeping civil 
liberties intact in the fight against Communism A two- 
term Congressman, Furcolo will compare his voting 
record with that of Saltonstall, Saltonstall will campaign 
on his support of the Eisenhower Administration and his 
attention to Massachusetts interests. 


Although State House Minority leader Robert F, 
Murphy heads the ticket as the Democratic candidate for 
governor, Furcolo may have an uphill fight to gain the 
votes of tne Irish, especially in Boston, Dever, Demo- 
cratic party chief, will campaign for Furcolo, but Sen. 
John FP, Kennedy (DD) has said a possible back operation 
and subsequent recuperation may prevent him from doing 
any campaigning. !'.ast December Furcolo advised the 
Americans for Democratic Action to disband for the good 
of the Democratic Party. Asa result, some labor groups 
have been slow to come to his support. 
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CQ Voting Scorecard 


Voting statistics in percentages for Sen. Leverett 
Saltonstall (R Mass.) for the 79th through 83rd Con- 
gresses, and for ex-Rep. Foster Furcolo (D Mass.) 
for the 81st and 82nd Congresses. For definitions and 
details, see CQ Almanac, Vol. IX, 1953, pp. 77-82 and 
92-99, 


Bipartisan 
Party Unity _ Support On the Record 
Salton- Fur- Salton- Fur- Salton-  Fur- 
stall colo stall colo stall colo 








1954* 97% --% 87% 949, --% 
1953 80 -- 88 93 _ 
82nd 6298S 85 93 85 
Blst 62 87 94 

80th 8 93 96 

79th ~—-60 95 68 


Other percentages, for Saltonstall only: 
On Eisenhower Program 1954* 1953 





Active Support , 92%, 
Active Opposition 6 

Party Voting 78 

Voting Participation 92 





Furcolo’s Voting Participation 








*-- 1954 figures through July 21 





THE CANDIDATES 


The 62-year-old Saltonstall, a Unitarian, attended 
Harvard and Harvard Law School. Following service in 
World War I, he was a member of the state legislature 
for 13 years, eight of themas house speaker. In 1938, he 
defeated James Michael Curley, former Democratic 
governor, Congressman and mayor of ‘Boston, for the 
governorship. Saltonstall twice was re-elected, [In 1944, 
he was elected to a four-year Senate term when ex-Sen. 
Henry Cabot Lodge (R) resigned to enter the armed 
forces, Saltonstall was re-elected in 1948. Inthe Senate, 
he has served as Republican Whip. A member of his 
party’s ‘‘internationalist’’ wing, he voted for foreign aid 
and membership in the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. He also voted to confirm the states’ tiile to sub- 
merged oil lands, and against the St. Lawrence Seaway 
and the proposed Bricker Amendment. Saltonstall serves 
on the Armed Services and Appropriations Committees. 


Furcolo, a Roman Catholic, was born in New Haven, 
Conn., in 1911. He attended Yale and Yale law School 
and entered law practice in Springfield, Mass. Following 
Navy service in World War II, Furcolo ran unsuccessfully 
for Congress in 1946, but was elected from the Second 
District in 1948 and again in 1950, While in Congress, he 
served on the House Appropriations Committee, and spon- 
sored a bill for creation of a Connecticut Valley Authority 
for development of Connecticut River water resources in 
New England. [In 1952, Furcolo resigned his House seat to 
accept appointment as Massachusetts state treasurer and 
was elected to this post in 1952, 








the executive branch 





Ko 
FARM BILL SIGNED 


President Eisenhower Aug. 28 signed ‘‘with great 
satisfaction’’ the omnibus farm bill (HR 9680) which 
among other things provides a shift from rigid price sup- 
ports to a sliding scale of 82.5 to 90 per cent of parity 
on five basic crops (CQ Weekly Report, pp. 1073-74), 

The President said the new farm law would ‘‘bring 
substantial, lasting benefits to our farmers, our con- 
sumers and our entire economy.’’ He said it ‘‘embodies 
my major recommendations to the Congress in January,’ 
and calledthe measure ‘‘the central core of a vigorous, 
progressive agricultural program.’’ (For comments of 
Adlai Stevenson, Democratic candidate for president in 
1952,see p. 1131). 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson com- 
mented that the nation now has a ‘‘workable’’ agricultural 
law. He said the measure would ‘‘point agriculture to- 
ward better balance, greater freedom for individual 
farmers and a more stable and prosperous agricultural 
economy.”’ 

In another comment, Benson said at Greenville, Va., 
that the supply outlook indicated prices of cotton, corn, 
rice and peanuts would be supported at or near 90 per cent 
of parity next year. Wheat, he said, would be the only 
one of the five basic crops to be supported at the minimum 
82.5 per cent rate. 


SOCIAL SECURITY BILL SIGNED 


President Eisenhower Sept. | signed legislation (HR 
9366) extending social security coverage and liberalizing 
benefits (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1081), Mr. Eisenhower 
called the measure ‘‘one of the cornerstones to build a 
better and stronger America.”’ 

The President Aug. 30 signed a bill (HR 9757) re- 
vising the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 (CQ Weekly Report, 
p. 1075), The measure, said the President, ‘‘will help us 
progress more rapidly to the time when this new source 
of energy will be wholly devoted to the constructive pur- 
poses of man.”’ 

Among other legislation signed by the President was 
a bill (HR 6672) providing for a temporary $6 billion 
boost in the national debt limit. Mr. Eisenhower said the 
government will try to operate within the new limit al- 
though it ‘‘may prove inadequate’’ (CQ Weekly Report, 
p. 1075). 


EISENHOWER LEGION SPEECH 


President Eisenhower Aug. 30 urged the nation to 
begin forming a big, combat-ready military reserve next 
year as an ‘‘absolute essential’’ toU,S, military security. 


In a speech to 8,000 members of the American Legion 
in Washington, D.C,, the President said such a program 
should not be barred by ‘‘wishful thinking and political 
timidity.’’ The President added that ‘‘as we contemplate 
this powerful military system, we must always remind 
ourselves that we maintain it only because we must.”’ 
He said he would present Congress with legislation for 
the reserve program in January. 

Mr. Eisenhower also repudiated charges of ‘‘trea- 
son’’ leveled against the Democrats and declared that the 


‘only treasonable party’’ inthe nation is the Communist 
Party. He called for an end to “‘political prejudice’’ in 
foreign policy. 

The President also urged support of the UN and 
avoidance of the ‘‘path of isolation’’ and the ‘‘road to 
war.’’ He described isolationism and preventive war 
as ‘‘dead ends."’ 


EDC REACTION 

President Eisenhower Aug. 30 classed the French 
action killing the European Defense Community plan as 
a ‘‘major setback.’’ Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles called for a prompt meeting of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization Council to work on a new idea, 

The French Parliament's vote against the EDC plan 
for a six-country army led Dulles to declare the U,S., 
Britain and France must move swiftly to do everything 
possibie to restore sovereignty to West Germany. He 
attributed defeat of EDC to ‘‘nationalism, abetted by 
Communism” and said that the effect has been to ‘‘en- 
danger the whole of Europe.”’ 

Dulles added: ‘‘The French negative action, without 
the provision of any alternative, obviously imposes on the 
United States the obligation to reappraise its foreign 
policies, particularly those in relation to Europe." 


MIGRATORY LABOR UNIT 


President Eisenhower Aug. 26 created a government 
inter-departmental Committee on migratory labor to de- 
velop ‘‘cooperative relationships’’ with state agencies. 
The President named Labor Secretary James P, Mit- 
chell as chairman. Other members include Secretary 
of Interior Douglas McKay, Agriculture Secretary Ezra 
Taft Benson, Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare 
Oveta Culp Hobby, and Albert Cole, head of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. 


TARIFF REDUCTIONS 


President Eisenhower said Aug. 26 he plans to ask 
the 84th Congress to yive high priority to Administration 
legislation calling for a yradual 15 percent cut in tariffs, 
He termed the plan essential to better international re- 
lations. The President's intentions were outlined in a 
letter to Harry A, Bullis, board chairman of General 
Mills and atrustee of the Committee for National Trade 
Development. 


HIGHWAY ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


President Eisenhower Aug. 30 created a special ad- 
visory committee to help him solve state-federal prob- 
lems facing his $50 billion highway improvement pro- 
gram (CQ Weekly Report, p. 908), The President desig- 
nated retired Gen. Lucius D, Clay as chairmanand asked 
for a report before the opening of the 84th Congress. 


EISENHOWER ASKS FOR GOP 84th 
President Eisenhower Aug. 29 called for electionofa 


Republican 84th Congress this fall to provide his Adminis- 
tration ‘‘a clear cut opportunity tocarry out its four-year 
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program.’’ In a message released by the National 
Citizens For Eisenhower Congressional Committee, the 
President praised Congressional support of his program, 
and asked for a GOP majority to assure ‘‘the program's 
future success and vitality.’ 


RECESS APPOINTMENTS 
The President has appointed: 


G. Joseph Minetti of New York, Member of the Fed- 
eral Maritime Board, Aug. 28. 

Albert J, Hayes of Maryland, Member of the National 
Security Training Commission, Aug. 28. 


TRADE CURBS EASED 


Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks Aug. 26 eased 
restrictions on U,S, trade with Soviet Russia and other 
Communist countries in Europe. The new regulations 
still leave a strict curb on exporting strategic or other 
materials that might help the Red military potential. The 
eased restrictions apply only to items that could be ex- 
ported without danger to American security. The an- 
nouncement merely dealt with policy; the Commerce 
Department will make public later lists of specific items 
to be freed from embargo. 


SHIPPING PROGRAM 


Officials of the U,S, Maritime Administration Aug. 27 
announced details of a $400 million shipbuilding and 
repair program. The program, outlined in several bills 
approved by Congress, calls for construction of 33 new 
ships and modernization or construction of 66 others. The 
government's share of the $400 million will be about 
$173,600,000, (For background on merchant marine legis- 
lation, see CQ Weekly Report, pp. 933-35, 1017, 1043, 
1050, 1079 and 1093.) 


STATE TAX COLLECTIONS 


The Census Bureau announced Aug. 27 that the 48 
state governments collected a total of $11,072,000,000 in 
taxes in fiscal 1954. That was about $0.5 billion higher 
than collections in the fiscal! year ending June 30, 1953, 
when the figure was $10,552,000,000, The state with the 
highest tax income was California, which collected $1.25 
billion, It was followed by New York with tax collections 
of $1.1 billion (CQ Weekly Report, p. 997.) 


AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS 


The Agriculture Department reported Aug. 29 the U.S. 
exported $2,932,000,000 worth of farm products in fiscal 
1954, or four per cent more than in the previous fiscal 
year. Cotton exports in the first six months of the year 
were mainly responsible for the gain, the Department said, 


INCREASED SCHOOI. ENROLLMENT 


Commissioner of Education Samuel M, Brownell Aug. 
28 estimated that U.S, schools and colleges will enroll a 
record 38 million students during the 1954-55 school 
year. This is the 10th straight year the number of stu- 
dents has increased, Brownell said, but he emphasized 
that the peaks are yet to come, 
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KEENEY CONVICTION REVERSED 


The U.S, Court of Appeals Aug. 26 reversed the 
contempt of Congress conviction of Mary Jane Keeney, a 
former UN employee who refused to tell the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee in 1952 whether anyone in 
the State Department had helped her to get a job with the 
UN (CQ Almanac, Vol. IX, 1953, p. 307). The Appeals 
Court held that U.S, District Judge Alexander Holtzoff 
erred in the admission of evidence during the 1953 trial. 
A new trial was ordered. 


CONGRESSIONAL BRIEFS 
NLRB ASSAILED 


Sen. James E, Murray (D Mont.), senior minority 
member of the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee, Aug. 26 assailed as ‘‘anti-labor’’ several recent 
decisions handed down by the National Labor Relations 
Board. One of the rulings, Murray predicted, would take 
labor ‘‘back to the days of the yellow dog contract.’’ 
Murray was referring to the NILRB’s decision that an em- 
ployer may legally question his employees about their 
union affiliation or activities if no implication of reprisal 
or benefit is involved. ‘‘Yellow dog’’ contracts, now 
illegal, required employees to renounce union member- 
ship. 

Sen. Irving M, Ives (R N.Y,), alsoonthe Labor Com- 
mittee, disagreed with Murray. Ives said the present 
NLRB illustrated a sw’ ‘ from former Board tendencies 
‘‘to reflect the position of organized labor in many re- 
spects.’’ 


HINSHAW LEGION SPEECH 


Rep. Carl Hinshaw (R Calif.), chairman of the Re- 
search and Development Subcommittee of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, Aug. 27 proposed that the U.S, 
drop its immigration barrievs enough to encourage the 
entry of foreign-born scientists. Speaking tc the Ameri- 
can Legion National Security Commission at the Legion’s 
Washington, D.C,, convention, Hinshaw also said the 
Legion should alter its pro-UMT views to meet the needs 
of the atomic age. He urged a critical look at ‘‘the de- 
mands of the military on our nation’s manpower,’’ and 
suggested that4he need for scientists might be more im- 
portant than the need for soldiers. (For other Legion 
developments, see pp. 1127-29.) 


LANGER PROBE FUNDS 


Sen. William Langer (R N.D.) announced Aug. 30 he 
would take three private law cases to raise money for an 
investigation by the Senate Judiciary Committee’s Anti- 
Monopoly Subcommittee, which he heads. 

Langer said the Republican leadership in Congress 
had blocked a $37,500 allocation for his Subcommittee. 
He said he had been offered law cases with fees amounting 
to $100,000 in his attempt to earn money privately to 
conduct the probe. He said he had accepted cases in 
Minnesota, New York and North Dakota, none involving 
the federal government. Langer wants his Subcommittee 
to investigate the proposed Dixon-Yates power contract 
with the Atomic Energy Commission. 








MAYBANK'’'S DEATH 


The Sept. 1 death of Sen. Burnet R, Maybank (D S.C.) 
may change the complexion of a Senate committee and set 
off intra-party strife in his home state. 


Chairmanship of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, on which Maybank was ranking minority 
member, normally would go to Sen. J,W. Fulbright (D 
Ark.), if Democrats win control of the Senate in November. 





For many years, Maybank and Fulbright stood to- 
gether on most legislation before the Banking Committee. 
Maybank, however, this year reversed his former po- 
sition as a champion of public housing. This action put 
Maybank at odds with Fulbright’s voting in the housing 
field. 


Maybank, seeking re-election to the Senate seat he 
held since 1941, won renomination in the Democratic 
primary June 8. A candidate for the six-year term will 
probably be named by the South Carolina Democratic 
executive committee. The committee is controlled by 
party ‘‘loyalists,’’ who opposed the action of Gov. James 
F, Byrnes (D) in backing Eisenhower in 1952. Maybank 
also was a ‘‘loyalist.”’ 


BYRNES CAN FILL. VACANCY 


Byrnes can name his choice to fill the vacancy left 
by Maybank’s death. Under South Carolina election laws, 
an appointee may serve until Jan. 3, 1955, when May- 
bank’s term expires. Byrnes himself said Sept. 2 he has 
not changed his position against ever again being a candi- 
date for public office. 


The state committee would probably have the last 
word on naming a candidate for the full term if the 
governor and the committee can't agree. State election 
laws say that if a party nominee dies after his nomina- 
tion and sufficient time does not remain to hold a state 
convention or primary election to fill the vacancy, the 
state executive Committee may name a candidate, Such a 
substitute nominee would automatically be credited with 
all the votes cast for Maybank in the June 8 primary, in 
which he was unopposed (CQ Weekly Report, p. 748), 


State conventions in South Carolina must be held 90 
days before a general election, primaries, 60 days before, 
unless the laws are waived. 


Sen. Olin D, Johnston (D S.C.), a member of the 
loyalist faction, became the state’s senior Senator when 
Maybank died. 





CHANGES LINEUP 


Maybank’s death placed the Senate political lineup 
at 48 Republicans, 46 Democrats and one independent. 


Maybank was elected to the Senate in 1941, to com- 
plete the term of then-Sen. Byrnes, when Byrnes was 
appointed to the Supreme Court. Maybank won re-election 
in 1942 and 1948. He was governor of South Carolina 
from 1939 to 1941. 


Besides serving as Chairman of the Banking Com- 
mittee until the Republicans took over Senate control in 








CQ Voting Scorecard 


Voting statistics in percentages for Sens. Burnet 
R, Maybank (D S.C.) and J,W, Fulbright (D Ark.) for 
the 79th through the 83rd Congress. For definitions 
and details, see CQ Almanac, Vol. IX, 1953, pp. 77-82 
and 92-99. 


Bipartisan 


Support On the Record 


Party Unity 





Ful- May- Ful- = May- Ful- May- 

bright bank bright bank bright bank 
1954* 90 68 74 94 84 
1953 95 67 68 78 89 
82nd 91 78 88 85 92 
81st 81 85 86 90 89 
80th 86 90 83 91 83 
79th 81 82 86 92 78 





1954* 1953 82nd 
Fulbright 35 31 -- 
Maybank 27 43 
Fulbright 57 39 
Maybank 41 43 
Fulbright 65 55 
Maybank 56 58 
Fulbright 89 65 
Maybank 74 87 


On Eisenhower Program 
Active Support 





Active Opposition 


Party Voting 
Voting Participation 





*--1954 figures through July 21. 








1952, Maybank was a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and Joint Committee on Defense Production, 


Though he sponsored the Housing Act of 1949 and led 
the fight for public housing, Maybank this year turned 
against this program following a May 24 U.S, Supreme 
Court decision in favor of non-segregation in a public 
housing project case, He said thedecision ‘makes it im- 
possible for me, believing in local government, to support 
any public housing. | therefore will oppose any public 
housing program.”’ 


Sen. Fulbright voted for an amendment this June to 
allow 35,000 new low-rent public housing starts annually 
over a four-year period. Maybank voted againstit. This 
was a Key Vote on the Administration's housing program. 
On public housing roll calls in previous years, both May- 
bank and Fulbright were for the program. 

Fulbright is ranking member of the Senate Banking 
Committee subcommittees on RFC, Small Business and 
Economic Stabilization. 


83rd WORST CONGRESS? 


Sen. Wayne Morse (I Ore.) predicted Aug. 31 that 
historians would grade the 83rd Congress as ‘‘the worst 
Congress in our history.’’ 


He told a National Press Club audience in Washington 
that the 83rd ‘‘will godown as the Administration that sold 
out to the interests of big business."’ He said he believed 
the House would go ‘‘substantially Democratic’’ in the 
coming election and the Senate would go Democratic ‘‘by 
one or two’’ members. 
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One Outlawed Party 


CONGRESS APPROVED 11 ANTI-COMMUNIST PROPOSALS 


Communists are still footloose, if not fancy free, 
despite approval of 11 anti-subversive proposals during 
the closing weeks of the 83rd Congress. 


Eight of the 15 anti-Red requests from the Eisenhower 
Administration were enacted, In addition, Congress 
passed three anti-Communist measures the Administra- 
tion didn’t ask for. 


The Administration, for instance, opposed outlawing 
the Communist Party. But Congress passed such a pro- 
posal as part of a bill aimed at ‘‘Communist-infiltrated”’ 
lapor organizations. As enacted, however, the bill fails 
to provide penalties for Communist Party membership. 


Two other anti-subversive weapons sought by the 
Administration arrived at the President’s desk in recog- 
nizable, although modified, form. But five died in one 
house or theother, one was deleted from a bill in con- 
ference, and another received no action, 


Administration Bills 


Consistent with Administration requests, Congress 
approved six proposals to facilitate detection or conviction 
of subversives. ‘They were designed to: 


Make peacetime espionage a capital offense (HR 
9580) 

Provide additional funds for security investigations 
(transfer of funds in appropriations bills, mainly HR 8481) 

Extend the statute of lim: -ation incertain non-capital 
felony cases (HR 9909) 

Broaden laws relating to sabotage to include such 
actions by use of radioactive, chemical or biological 
agents. (HR 9580) 

Make bail-jumping in federal cases a separate 
criminal offense (HR 8658), 

Increase penalties for harboring fugitives (HR 7486), 


Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., asked fora 
law which would give him power to grant immunity to 
witnesses testifying on security matters. However, the 
resulting bill (S 16 -- Public Law 600) gives U.S, District 
Courts power to grant witness immunity. The new law 
merely requires the court to notify the Attorney General 
as to what action has been taken (CQ Weekly Report, pp. 
1016, 1049), 


EXPATRIATION OF SUBVERSIVES 


One of the more controversial Administration pro- 
posals was for legislation to deprive of their citizenship 
persons convicted of conspiring to advocate overthrow of 
the government (CQ Weekly Report, p. 41), 


Sen. Pat McCarran (D Nev.), author of the Internal 
Security Act of 1950, called the proposal ‘‘haif-baked”’ 
because, he said, existing law provided for loss of certain 
privileges of citizenship. He noted that conviction under 
the Alien Registration (Smith) Act of 1940 isa felony, and 
a felon loses various privileges of citizenship. The Im- 
migration and Nationality (McCarran-Walter) Actof 1952 
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provides for loss of nationality by those convicted of 
attempting forceful overthrow of the government. 


Rep. Francis E, Walter (D Pa.) and Chairman Chaun- 
cey W, Reed (R Ill.) of the House Judiciary Committee 
doubted the constitutionality of a citizenship-forfeiture 
law, particularly in the case of native Americans. (For 
details, see CQ Weekly Report, p. 46). When the House 
passed a bill (HR 7130) July 21 directed at the President's 
objective, Reed explained that the measure provided for 
loss of ‘‘nationality’’, not citizenship. 





On Senate passage of the bill Aug. 18, McCarran said 
the subject matter of the bill was ‘‘covered by existing 
law,’’ and that he did not favor such legislation ‘‘if it can 
be avoided.’’ He said there was ‘‘serious doubt’’ about 
the constitutionality of depriving a man of citizenship as 
a criminal penalty. According to McCarran, Communist 
Party membership is a matter of ‘‘ maintenance of status,”’ 
and there is ‘‘grave doubt’’ as towhether Congress could 
provide that it be ‘‘deemed the basis for expatriation.”’ 


The Senate approved by voice vote McCarran’s 
amendment requiring that it be demonstrated that acitizen 
‘‘willfully’’ performed an act directed at overthrow of the 
government before he could be deprived of nationality. 
McCarran said this change would ‘‘cure the deficiency’’ 
(CQ Weekly Report, p. 1078), 


OUTLAW COMMUNIST PARTY 


Although the objective was opposed by the Adminis- 
tration, the greatest amount of Congressional attention 
was directed at bills to outlaw the Communist Party. 
More measures of this type were introduced in the present 
Congress than in the previous 12 years (CQ Weekly 
Report, p. 543), 


Subcommittee No. 1 of the House Judiciary Committee 
held hearings intermittently from March 18 to June 30 on 
abcut 15 bills and resolutions having the effect of outlaw- 
ing the Communist Party. 


Attorney General Brownell appeared before the Sub- 
committee April 12 to oppose passage of such legislation. 
He said making membership in the Communist Party a 
criminal offense would defeat the registration require- 
ments of the Internal Security Act of 1950, because the 
individual would be required to give self-incriminating 
evidence. 


Browne!l also said outlawing the Party ‘‘would force 
the Communist Party movement underground and cause it 
to close its headquarters and terminate its pubiications,... 
to that extent it would increase the difficult job of the FBI,’’ 


No bills to outlaw the Party cleareu any Congressional 
committees, but Sen. Hubert H, Humphrey (D Minn.) Aug. 
12 won Senate approval of a measure designed to make 
membership in the Communist Party a criminal offense. 
Humphrey’s measure was an amendment to a bill (S 3706 
-- P,L, 637) designed to deny legal privileges to ‘‘Com- 
munist-infiltrated’’ labor organizations. The amendment 








was deleted in the House Aug. 16, but the Senate restored 
it Aug. 17. Conference revisions removed the criminal 
penalty for Party membership, but retained a provision 
outlawing the Party as such. The measure was approved 
by a roll-call vote of 79-0 in the Senate and 265-2 in the 
House (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1079), 


BILL’S IMPACT UNCERTAIN 


In signing the bill Aug. 24, President Eisenhower said 
its ‘‘impact’’ would ‘‘require further careful study,’’ but 
that he was ‘‘satisfied’’ that it would not abrogate existing 
anti-Communist laws. 


The Communist Party, which said the bill was ‘‘pro- 
foundly unconstitutional,’’ announced Aug. 25 it would defy 
the new law. 


President Eisenhower said the same bill (S 3706) 
carried out ‘‘an important part of the recommendations 
of this Administration’’ for denial of legal status to 
‘‘Communist-infiltrated’’ labor organizations. Attorney 
General Brownell, however, wanted ‘‘machinery for dis- 
solving’’ such organizations. A measure to accomplish 
this aim was rejected by the House Judiciary Committee 
Julyl15 (CQ Weekly report, p. 918), 


The measure provides for determination of ‘‘Com- 
munist-infiltrated’’ organizations and deprival of their 
legal standing under the National Labor Relations Act. 


On Congressional Initiative 


Congress enacted twoother anti-Red programs which 
the Administration did not request. 


One was the little-noted bill (S 2766 -- P,L. 557) 
requiring Communist-front or Communist-action groups 
to register their printing equipment, The measure was 
passed by voice vote in both Houses without debate, 


The other measure (HR 9909) would deny pension 
benefits to federal employees who are convicted of felon- 
ies or who refuse to testify on grounds of self-incrimin- 
ation. The measuie was aimed at convicted perjurer 
Alger Hiss. 


[he bill also included a provision extending the 
statute of limitations in certain cases from three to 
five years, as requested by President Eisenhower. 


Proposals Rejected 


Wirctapping legislation (HR 8649) was blocked inthe 
Senate Judiciary Committee Aug. 9. As approved by the 
House, IIR 8649 would have permitted wiretapping in 
national security cases. However, the bill would have 
required the Attorney General to get federal court per- 
mission to order wiretapping, rather than ordering it on 
his owa authority (CQ Weekly Report, p. 451), 


The Administration’s request for a measure to pro- 
vide rewards for information leading to detection of 
persons smuggling or illegally possessing atomic weapons 
was passed by the House Aug. 17, but it died on the 
Senate Calendar at adjournment. 


The recommendation for a bill to require registra- 
tion of persons with knowledge or training in espionage 
or sabotage was incorporated in the bill (HR 9580) pre- 
scribing the death penalty for peacetime espionage, but 
was deleted by the conference committee before final 
approval (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1079), 


Two other measures recommended by Brownell 
gained only Senate approval. One was designed to tighten 
requirements of the Foreign Agents Registration Act of 
1938, and the other was to authorize the President to bar 
potential subversives from facilities vital to national 
defense. 


No action was taken on Brownell’s request for an 
amendment to perjury laws providing that proof of the 
contradictory nature of two statements made by an in- 
dividual would alone support a perjury conviction, 


Administration Program 


Anti-Red proposals of President Eisenhower and 
Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., during 1954 
would: 


Take citizenship from persons found guilty of con- 
spiring to advocate violent overthrow of the government 


Increase penalties for harboring fugitives 


“Strengthen and clarify’’ the Foreign Agents Regis- 
tration Act to tighten disclosure and exemption provisions 


Require registration of persons having knowledge or 
training in espionage or sabotage, whether or not they are 
currently active 


Amend perjury laws sothat proof of the contradictory 
nature of two statements made by an individual would alone 
support a perjury conviction 


Make peacetime espionage a capital offense 


Allow use of wiretap evidence in federal courts in 
national security cases 


Bar potential subversives from private defense 
facilities 


Provide a means of ‘‘dissolving’’ Communist con- 
trolled (labor and business) organizations 


Provide additional funds to expedite investigation and 
evaluation of security risks among federal employees 


Grant immunity to witnesses before courts, grand 
juries and Congressional bodies in order to compel testi- 
mony under certain conditions 


Extend from three to five years the statute of limi- 
tations applicable to non-capital offenses, to increase 
opportunities for detecting and prosecuting subversives 

Broaden and redefine sabotage laws contemplating 


the possibility of sabotage by use of radio-active, bio- 
logical or chemical agents 


Provide rewards for information on illegal intro- 
duction, manufacture or acquisition in the U.S, of atomic 
material or weapons 

Make bail-jumping in federal cases a separate 
criminal offense. 
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Fact Sheet 


ANTI-RED BILLS 


Seventeen of the dozens of anti-Communist measures 
introduced in this Congress got as far as Committee 
action in this session. Eight were passed by both Houses, 
three were passed only by the House and two only by the 
Senate, and four received only committee action. The 
bills, their sponsors, proposed effect and legislative 
history: 


PASSED BY CONGRESS 


S 16 -- Pat McCarran (D Nev.) -- Extend immunity 
from prosecution to witnesses testifying on matters in- 
volving national security in order to compel them to 
testify. (Recommended by Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell, Jr., Feb. 5), Passed by the Senate July 9, 1953, 
by a standing vote. Passed by the House, amended, Aug. 
4, 1954, by a roll-call vote of 293-55. Senate agreed to 
House amendments Aug. 11 by voice vote. Signed by 
President Eisenhower Aug. 20 (Public |.aw 600), 

S 2766 -- Herman Welker (R Idaho) -- Require Com- 
munist-front or Communist-action organizations to 
register printing equipment, Passed bythe Senate June | 
by voice vote, Passed bythe House July 19 by voice vote, 
Signed by the President July 29 (P,L, 55° 

S 3706 -- John M, Butler (R Md.) -- Amended to out- 
law the Communist Party, this was introduced as a bill 
to deny legal standing to ‘‘communist-infiltrated’’ labor 
organizations. (Brownell recommended May 10 the au- 
thority to dissolve such organizations), Passed by the 
Senate Aug, 12 by a roli-call voteof 5-0. Passed by the 
Hlouse, amended, Aug. 16 by a roll-call vote of 305-2. 
Approved again by the Senate, with amendments, Aug. 17 
by a roll-call vote of 81-1, Conference report agreed to 
Aug. 19 by a roll-call vote of 79-0 in the Senate and 265-2 
in the Hlouse. Signed by the President Aug. 24 (P.L.. 637), 

HR 7130 -- John M, Robsion, Jr. (R Ky.) -- Take 
‘‘nationality’’ from natural-born or naturalized citizens 
convicted of ‘'willfully performing any act’’ tooverthrow 
the U.S, government oy force or plotting aginst the 

overnment., (Recommended by President Eisenhower in 

iis State of the Union address Jan. 7), Passed by the 
Ilouse July 21 by voice vote. Passed by the Senate, with 
amendments, by voice vote Aug. 18. Amendments ap- 
proved by the louse Aug, 19. 

IIR 7486 -- Chauncey W, Reed (R Ill.) -- Increase 
penalties for harboring fugitives, with the aim of keeping 
Communists from going ‘‘underground.’" (Recommended 
by Brownell Jan. 18), Passed bythe House July 7 by voice 
vote, Passed by the Senate by voice vote Aug. 11. Signed 
by the President Aug. 20 (P,L, 602), 

Hk 8658 --_ Richard H, Poff (R Va.) -- Make bail- 
jumping a separate criminal offense in federal cases -- 
directed at Communist leaders jumping bail. (Recom- 
mended by Brownell March 25), Passed by the Ilouse 
July 21 by voice vote. Passed by the Senate Aug, 11 by 
voice vote, Signed by the President Aug. 20 (P,L, 603), 

IHik 9580 -- Louis E, Graham (R Pa.) -- Revise and 
extend laws relating to sabotage by use of radio-active, 
biological and chemical agents, and provide the death 
penalty for peacetime espionage. (Recommended by 
Brownell April | and April 16), Passed by the House 
July & by a 324-0 roll-call vote. Passed by the Senate, 
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amended, by voice vote Aug. 16. Conference report 
agreed to by voice vote in both houses Aug. 19. 

HR 9909 -- Albert W, Cretella (R Conn.) -- Deny 
pension benefits to federal employees convicted of felon- 
ies or efusing to testify on grounds of self-inc rimination, 
Also extended the statute of limitations in certain cases 
from three to five years. (The latter provision was rec- 
ommended by Brownell April 12), Passed by the House 
Aug. 3 by voice vote. Passed by the Senate, amended, 
Aug. 17 by a division vote. Approved by the House by 
voice vote Aug. 18. 





PASSED BY THE SENATE 


S 37 -- Pat McCarran (D Nev.) -- Clarify and tighten 
registration provisions of the Foreign Agents Registration 
Act of 1938. (Recommended by Brownell Jan. 26), Passed 
ov the Senate July 6 by voice vote. 

S 3428 -- Homer Ferguson (R Mich.) -- Authorize the 
President to bar from defense facilities individuals who 
may engage in sabotage, espionage or other subversive 
acts. (Recommended by Brownell May 10), Passed by the 
Senate by voice vote Aug. 17. 








PASSED BY THE HOUSE 


HR 4975 -- Kenneth B, Keating (R N.Y.) -- Authorize 
U.S, District Courts to issue orders compelling witnesses 
to appear or produce evidence before Congressional Com- 
mittees -- the object being to shortcut lengthy Congres- 
sional contempt proceedings. Passed by the House Aug. 
4 by voice vote. 

HR 8649 -- Keating -- Authorize admission into evi- 
dence of wiretap information intercepted in national 
security investigations. (Recommended by Brownell 
March 2), Passed by the House April8 by a 377-10 roll- 
call vote. Deadlocked in the Senate Judiciary Committee 
Aug. 9 by a 7-7 vote. 

HR 16203 -- W. Sterling Cole (R N.Y.) -- Provide re- 
wards up to $500,000 for information leading to seizure 
of atomic weapons smuggled into the U.S, or illegally 
made in thiscountry. (Recommended by Brownell July 
30), . Passed by the House Aug. 17 by voice vote. Placed 
on the Senate Calendar Aug. 18. 








COMMITTEE ACTION 

S 521 -- Everett _M, Dirksen (R Ill.) -- Require 
registered foreign agents to preface all articles, broad- 
casts or other communications with statements that they 
are so registered and to give the name of the foreign 
government involved. Reported by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee Aug. 2. 

HR 9838 -- Harold H, Veide (R Ill.) -- Provide for 
determination of ‘‘Communist-infiltrated’’ organizations 
and make labor unions so designated ineligible to repre- 
sent employees under the National Labor Relations Act. 
Reported by the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee Aug. 9. 

H J Res 527 --_Chauncey W, Reed (R Ill.) -- Estab- 
lish a Commission on Security in Industry to study the 
problem of barring subversivesfromdefense facilities, 
Reported by the House Judiciary Committee July 19, 

H J Res 528 -- Reed -- Provide machinery to dis- 
solve Communist controlled organizations. (Recom- 
mended by Brownell May 10), Rejected by the House 
Judiciary Committee July 15. 
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Action 
ARMY-McCARTHY REPORT 


Committee. Special Permanent Investigations Sub- 
committee, Senate Government Operations. 

Action. Aug. 31 released its verdict (S Rept. 2507) 
on the 36-day Army-McCarthy hearings (CQ Weekly 
Report, p. 1113), The 130-page report consisted of a 
summary of evidence, a majority report and recom- 
mendations signed by the four Republican members of the 
Subcommittee, a minoPity report by the three Democrats, 
and supplementary views by Sens. Charles E, Potter(R 
Mich.) and Everett. McKinley Dirksen (R IIl.), Signers 
of the majority report were Chairman Karl E, Mundt (R 
S.D.), Henry M, Dworshak (R Idaho), Potter and Dirksen. 
The minority report was signed by John L, McClellan 
(D Ark.), Henry M, Jackson (D Wash.) and Stuart 
Symington (D Mo.), 

Majority Report. The GOP majority concluded that: 

The charge of ‘‘improper influence’’ by Sen, Joseph 
R, McCarthy (R Wis.) on behalf of Pvt. G, David Schine, 
former Subcommittee aide, ‘‘was not established,’’ but 
that McCarthy should ‘‘have exercised more vigorous 
discipline in stopping any member of his staff’’ from 
attempting such a move 

‘‘In condoning’’ such efforts, McCarthy ‘‘failed to 
maintain,..control over his staff’’ 

Committee Aide Roy M, Cohn was “unduly aggressive 
and persistent”’ on behalf of Schine and ‘‘consumed an 
inordinate amount of Committee time in his efforts’’ 

The Fort Monmouth controversy had nothing to do 
with any possible scheme to get Army favors for Sciine 

Army Secretary Robert T, Stevens and Army coun- 
selor John G, Adams tried ‘‘to terminate or influence”’ 
the Fort Monmouth probe, and the two ‘‘were derelict’’ 
in not protesting to the Committee when they felt ‘‘that 
anybody connected with the Committee’’ was attempting 
to influence them 

Charges against Subcommittee executive director 
Francis P, Carr, who ‘‘did nothing improper,’’ were re- 
futed; allegations against H, Struve Hensel, Defense De- 
partment general counsel, were ‘‘inadmissible...nor was 
it establisied Mr. Hensel had any important identity with 
the Army charges" 

‘‘We find no evidence of dishonesty or bad faith on 
the part of the principals...as distinguished from frequent 
evidence of mistaken judgment, injudicious action and 
indiscreet activities."’ 

Majority Recommendations. The GOP members 
added recommendations, based on their findings, that: 

Only paid staff members be used by Committees 

There should be no ‘‘unauthorized contacts"’ between 
staff members and ‘‘policy-forming officials of executive 
agencies”’ 























Hearings held outside Washington, D.C., should be 
authorized by a majority of the Committee and at least 
two members should be assigned to hold them 

Committee chairmen should supply members with a 
weekly ‘‘report of staff activities’’ 

Regulations should be developed ‘‘concerning ex- 
ended travel authorized’’ for Committee staff members 

‘Uniform rules procedure’’ for Committees should 
be adopted (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1088), 

Congress should approve legislation requiring the 
FBI to make security checks of Committee staff members 
on the request of a majority of a Committee 

A study should be made todetermine ‘‘the respective 
rights and prerogatives’’ of executive departments and 
Congressional Committees; when a Committee is about to 
investigate an executive department, an ‘‘earnest effort"’ 
should be made ‘‘to develop a formula of cooperation”’ 
between the department and the Committee, 

Minority Report. The Democratic minority con- 
cluded that; 

Pvt. Schine’s services ‘‘were not essential’’ to the 
Subcommittee after his induction 

Sen. McCarthy ‘‘fully acquiesed in and condoned"’ the 
‘‘improper actions’’ of Cohn, who in turn ‘‘misused and 
abused the powers of his office and brought disrepute 
to the Committee”’ 

‘*For these inexcusable actions,’’ McCarthy and Cohn 
‘‘merit severe criticism”’ 

Secretary Stevens ‘‘merits severe criticism” for ‘‘an 
inexcusable indecisiveness and lack of sound administra- 
tive judgment;"’ he and John Adams carried out ‘‘a policy 
of appeasement,’’ while Adams ‘‘demonstrated weakness 
and lack of propriety”’ 

Dismissal of charges against Carr was proper, but 
the charges against Hiensel should not have been dropped 

McCarthy's requests that federal employees turn 
over Classified information to him ‘‘imperils the entire 
security system of the government™’ and McCarthy ‘‘may 
have violated the law’’ in receiving and using an alleged 
classified F BI document 

The ‘‘record is replete with contradictions of testi- 
mony,’’ and ‘‘perjury may have been committed,"’ 

Sen. Potter's views. Potter said he was ‘‘convinced 
the principal accusation of each side...was borne out" and 
that: 

Cohn's efforts on behalf of Schine amounted to 
“‘usurption’’ of a rank Cohn did not legally have 

Cohn was “unrelenting to the point of harassment” in 
seeking preferential treatment for Schine, and McCarthy 
did nothing to try to stop it 

McCarthy's call for federal employees to give him 
classified information ‘‘could wreck the entire security 
system” 

Stevens ‘‘showed a lack of competency inthis matter 
which at times suggested bewilderment," there was ‘‘am- 
ple proof’’ that he had ‘‘harbored the hope’’ that ‘‘ap- 
peasement’’ of McCarthy and Cohn could bring an end to 
their investigation of alleged Communists in the Army 

Adams also tried to ‘‘influence the course"’ of the 
McCarthy investigation and ‘‘cannot be absolved of re- 
sponsibility’’ 

Carr, although holding the title of executive director 
of the Investigations Subcommittee staff, ‘‘acceded to 
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the wishes’’ of Cohn and any ‘‘protest’’ by him ‘‘must be 
said to have been feeble.’’ } 

Sen. Dirksen’s views, Dirksen held that the only 
question ‘‘involved’’ was whether the Army acted in good 
faith in charging McCarthy and his aides with seeking 
by improper means to secure preferential treatment for 
Schine. In this connection Dirksen concluded that: 

Not until McCarthy announced his probe of Fort 
Monmouth did Stevens and Adams begin to complain about 
improper pressure 

A review of the Army’s monitored telephone calls 
‘‘impels the conclusion’’ that Stevens ‘‘entertained no 
belief of improper means or influence on the part of 
Senator McCarthy or his staff’’ 

Stevens showed ‘‘an extraordinary readiness”’ to 
‘‘please’’ Schine, but there was no ‘‘pressure, improper 
or otherwise, in any significant degree.’’ 

Related Developments, Sept. 1. Roy Cohn said ap- 
parently anyone who seeks to expose Communism ‘‘has 
to contend not only with the smears of Communists but 
with partisan politics as well,’’ 

Secretary Stevens said he was sure the public had 
made up its mind on the hearings, so he had ‘‘no 
comment.”’ 

Sen. McCarthy and John Adams also declined tocom- 
ment. 








ATOMIC ENERGY CONTRACT 

Committee, Joint Atomic Energy. 

Action, Aug. 28 postponed indefinitely an airing of 
the Dixon-Yates contract proposal under which a private 
utility combine would furnish electricity tothe Tennessee 
Valley Authority to replace TVA power used by govern- 
ment atomic plants. 

Background, Joint Committee hearings were sched- 
uled to begin Aug. 31 in accord with provisions of the 
revised Atomic Energy Act (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1113), 

Related Developments, Sen. Albert Gore (D Tenn.) 
one of the critics of the Administration’s proposed power 
contract between the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Dixon-Yates group, Aug. 27 asked President Eisenhower 
and other Administration officials to furnish hima copy of 
the proposed contract. 

He said the AEC had rejected his request for a copy 
although he said it ‘‘deals with a matter involvng public 
business,"’ 

Democratic National Chairman Stephen A, Mitchell, 
who was invited to testify before the Joint Committee 
after he objected to the proposed contract, said Aug. 28 
when he heard of the postponement that the Republicans 
were ‘‘running up the white feather.’’ 

‘It appears,’’ Mitchell said, ‘‘that the Republicans 
are afraid to let the people know what's going on with 
regard to this project."’ Chairman W, Sterling Cole (R 
N,Y.) said the delay was caused because AEC said it was 
not ready to discuss all details of the contract. 

Walter von Tresckow, who heads a rival firm which 
offered to build a power plant, charged Aug. 31 the Budget 
Bureau used ‘‘deliberately inaccurate and misleading’’ 
figures on comparative costs of the two proposals to 
supply power to TVA, 

Harry A, Curtis, vice chairman of the TVA Aug. 27 
complained to the Budget Bureau that TVA’s ‘‘experienced 
judgment"’ is being ignored by the AEC, The TVA board 
also demanded a chance to inspect the whole contract in- 
stead of merely selected excerpts. 
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STRATEGIC MATERIALS 


Committee. Subcommittee on Minerals, Materials 
and Fuels; Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 

Action. Issued a report Aug. 30 declaring the U.S. 
is in jeopardy because of its dependence for strategic 
materials of war on producer countries which are 
‘‘fickle allies’’ or ‘‘timid neutrals.”’ 

Background. See CQ Weekly Report, p. 853, for 
previous report of subcommittee. 

Conclusions. The report contended that through in- 
tensive cooperation the Western Hemisphere could be- 
come self-sufficient in its critical defense materials. 
The situation, it said, requires a reevaluation of foreign 
policy and changes in law and regulations controlling in- 
ternational exchange of goods. 


Hearings 


COMMUNIST AGGRESSION 


Committee. House Select Committee on Communist 
Aggression, 

Concluded Hearings Aug. 27 on the Communist 
seizure of Hungary (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1114). 

Testimony. Mrs. Gisella Kapus, who lost a leg in a 
land mine explosion when she and her family fled Com- 
munist Hungary, told her story to the Committee. 

George Perczell, a Cleveland man who formerly was 
a Budapest policeman, said he endured daily beatings for 
30 months while he was held for the murder of a man who 
he says is still alive. 

Msgr. Stephen Kerner, who fled Hungary in 1948, 
described Communist destruction of the Hungarian Cath- 
olic Church. 

Dr. Francis S, Wagner, former Hungarian diplomat 
now working for the Library of Congress, also testified. 





HOUSING PROBE 


Committee. Senate Banking and Currency 

Hearings, Sen, Prescott Bush (R Conn.) continued 
sitting as the one-man representative of the Committee in 
hearings in New York Aug. 27 onalleged irregularities in 
government-backed housing programs. The Committee 
resumed its probe, under Chairman Homer E, Capehart 
(R Ind.) in Los Angeles Aug. 31 (For background, see 
CQ Weekly Report, pp. 1088, 1114.) 

Testimony. Aug. 27 (New York), Several witnesses 
told of receiving promises of virtually free paint and re- 
pair jobs under the home-improvement loan program, if 
they would let their homes be used as demonstration 
units. In each case the work was reported inferior but 
there was no rebate. 

New York builder Harry L, Osias said he made al- 
most $5 million in windfall profits on a $20,000 invest- 
ment. 

Abraham Traub (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1114) failed 
to appear with his books as ordered by the Committee. 
Bush said Traub would be called again. 

Aug. 31 (Los Angeles), John W, Salmon, suspended 
chief appraiser of the Los Angeles FHA office, said he 
and his wife had received more than $20,000 and a car 
from concerns doing business with FHA, Hedeclared his 
wife did ‘‘real estate research’’ for the concerns. 

Sept. 1. California housing developer Ben Weingart 
testified he did not know the total of his FHA-insured 








mortgages. Sen. Capehart declared Committee records 
showed the total was $112 million. Weingart’s asso- 
ciate, Louis Boyar, also testified. Capehart linked Wein- 
gart and Boyar to railroad magnate Robert R, Young and 
oilman Clint W. Murchison through the alleged control 
by the latter two men of Investors Diversified Services, 
an investment company which supposedly profited from 
a Weingart-Boyar housing development. 

Other developments. 

The FHA Aug. 26 named an eight-member advisory 
committee to study the agency’s home repair program. 

Federal Housing Administrator Albert M, Cole Aug. 
28 announced that ‘‘decisive action’’ would be taken to 
compel recipients of ‘‘windfall’’ profits to pay back the 
money. Sen. Harry F, Byrd (D Va.) said in a statement 
Aug. 30 he was ‘‘pleased’’ with Coie’s action. 

The Justice Department said Sept. | that 74 crimi- 
nal indictments against 136 individuals had been returned 
in FHA cases in 1953 and thus far in 1954. 








McCARTHY CENSURE 


Committee. Select Senate Committee to Study Cen- 
sure Charges against Senator McCarthy. 

Began Hearings Aug. 31 after an Aug. 30 executive 
session on an inquiry into the conduct of Sen. Joseph R, 
McCarthy (R Wis.) Recessed Sept. 2 until Sept. 7. 

Background, For background and charges see CQ 


Weekly Report, p. 1113, 

Proceedings, Aug. 31. Sen. Arthur V, Watkins (R 
Utah), Chairman of the Committee, opened the hearings 
with a statement that ‘‘we realize the United States Sen- 
ate is on trial and we hope our conduct will be such as to 
maintain theAmerican sense of fair play...’’ He gave 
permission for McCarthy to read a formal statement, 
although Watkins said ‘‘most of it is not relevant and 
material to the issues as we understand them.’’ Watkins 
also observed that the McCarthy statement was unsworn 
and ‘‘not testimony.’’ 

McCarthy, in his statement, charged that his Sena- 
torial accusers were ‘‘affected by ulterior, political 
considerations.’’ He said they ‘‘either entertain such 
motives themselves or are unwitting victims of powerful 
pressure groups in the country.’’ He charged that an 
‘tunholy alliance’’ in the nation is arguing that ‘‘vigor- 
ous anti-Communism is more dangerous than Com- 
munism.”’ He said, ‘‘I was late -- we all were late’’ in 
recognizing dangers of Communist infiltration, but that 
‘fonce the weaknesses of our security system had been 
brought home to me, | conceived it my duty to expend 
every effort of mind and body to fight subversion...I 
still do.”’ 

McCarthy’s attorney, Edward Bennett Williams, 
moved for dismissal of the first of the five major cate- 
gories of charges: that McCarthy had showncontempt of 
the Senate by failing to appear in 1952 before the Sub- 
committee on Privileges and Elections which was studying 
an earlier resolution tocensure the Wisconsin Republican 
(CQ Almanac, Vol. VIII, 1952, pp. 259-62), 

Williams contended the charge was ‘‘legally insuf- 
ficient.’’ He said it goes back before the present Con- 
gress and that the Supreme Court ruled that the power of 
Congress to censure a member ‘‘dies with the Congress 
in which the contempt was allegedly committed.’’ 

Chairman Watkins did not agree with Williams. He 
said his Committee already had ‘‘determined that issue’’ 
and concluded the charge was pertinent. However, he 


gave Williams permission to file a brief on his position 
and said this would be considered. 

Sen. Edwin C, Johnson (D Colo.) read a statement 
that he had ‘‘full faith in his ability to weigh the charges 
...without prejudice.’’ His statement grew out ofa news- 
paper report that Johnson had said in an interview last 
March, ‘‘in my opinion, there is not a man among the 
Democratic leaders of Congress who does not loathe 
Joe McCarthy.’’ Johnson denied saying he himself 
‘‘loathed’’ McCarthy, but admitted he had ‘‘agreed that 
some of my Democratic colleagues did notlike’’ Mc- 
Carthy. He did not say whether he had actually used the 
word ‘“‘loathe."’ 

Williams raised the question of whether Johnson had 
made the statement attributed to him -- including the 
word ‘‘loathe’’ -- although he did not formally challenge 
Johnson's right to sit on the committee, Williams said 
he was merely calling the group's attention tothe matter, 

Watkins said the matter wasirrelevant, that Johnson 
had not been challenged and that the Committee had no 
authority to remove him or even accept a resignation -- 
something the Senate itself would have to do. 

Williams said he wanted a statement from Johnson 
either ‘‘affirming or denying’’ the newspaper quotation, 
but Watkins said he would have to get the information 
privately from Johnson, The Chairman said he didn't 
intend to ‘‘clutter up the record”’ with extraneous mat- 
ters. The two other Republicans on the Committee -- 
Francis Case (S,D,) and Frank Carlson (Kans.) -- spoke 
up to support Watkins’ ruling. 

McCarthy tried to break in during the exchange be- 
tween Watkins and Williams, but Watkins said that the 
Senator and Williams could not address the committee on 
the same matter. 

After the hearing McCarthy said not being told 
whether or not Johnson had actually made the statement 
attributed to him was ‘‘the most unheard of thing I have 
ever heard of."’ 

Sept. 1. McCarthy and Williams circulated to Com- 
mittee members a memo asking that Watkins’ ruling on 
Sen, Johnson be reversed. They asked that the memo be 
placed in the record, but the Committee deferred action, 

Watkins said no matter what position a Senator takes 
on a disciplinary question, he is qualified to vote onit. 
Otherwise -- if all Senators were biased for or against 
a censure measure -- there could ‘‘be no action,"’ 
Watkins added that the Committee was a ‘‘fact-finding 
body’’ without power to ‘‘make any final judgment."’ 

Williams then contended it was impossible for 
McCarthy to have been in contempt of the Elections Sub- 
committee in 1952 because that group ‘‘was acting outside 
the scope of its .authority,’’ and ‘‘you can’t be incontempt 
of a body...if it is without authority,’”’ 

Sen. Case called for a study of the contempt citation 
voted by the Senate Aug. 16 against Corliss Lamont, who 
had challenged the authority of the McCarthy Investi- 
gations Subcommittee to question him, Case also asked 
that expulsion moves against former Sen. Robert M, 
LaFollette, Sr. (R Wis.), in 1917-19, and Sen. William 
Langer (R N.D.), in 1941, be studied (CQ Weekly Report, 
pp. 1006. 1076). The three cases, he said, would throw 
light on the authority of Senatorial Committees, Watkins 
ordered his staff to check them. 

Committee Counsel E, Wallace Chadwick concluded 
reading into the record letters of 1952 correspondence be- 
tween McCarthy and the Privileges and Elections Subcom-~ 
mittee, and the Watkins Committee moved onto another 
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category of charges against McCarthy: that McCarthy 
had abused some of his Senate colleagues. 

Chadwick cited quotations from the Army-McCarthy 
hearings in which McCarthy ascribed Sen. Ralph E, 

’ (R Vt.) ‘‘unfounded attacks’’ on him to ‘‘senil- 
ity’’ or ‘‘viciousness.”’ 

B, L, Livingston, an Associated Pressreporter, told 
the Committee of McCarthy’s comment on a Flanders 
speech in which the Vermont Senator compared McCarthy 
with Hitler. Livingston quoted McCarthy as saying: ‘‘I 
think they should get a man with a net and take him (Fland- 
ers) to a good quiet place.”’ 

Another AP reporter, Joseph W. Hall, said Mc- 
Carthy had told him that Sen. Robert C, Hendrickson (R 
N.J.), @ member of the Elections Subcommittee that 
questioned McCarthy's finances in its 1953 report, was 
‘without brains or guts’’ (CQ Almanac, Vol. IX, 1953, 
pp. 350-51), 

The Committee turned to another category of charges 
against McCarthy: that he ‘‘defamed and besmirched 
military heroes of the United States,’’ particularly Brig. 
Gen. Ralph W, Zwicker. Counsel Chadwick read the 
transcript of the February hearings of the Investigations 
Subcommittee at which McCarthy said Zwicker was 
‘unfit to wear the (Army) uniform’’ (CQ Weekly Report, 
pp. 256-57). Chadwick also read Zwicker’s military 
record into the proceedings. 

Sept. 2. The Committee turned to the category of 
charges against McCarthy which accused him of en- 
couraging federal employees ‘‘to violate the law and their 
oaths of office or executive orders’’ and give him classi- 
fied information, Chadwick read part of the transcript 
of the Army-McCarthy hearings into the record. Watkins 
told Williams he could add any part of those hearings he 
thought was ‘‘relevant’’ to the record, 

Last of the categories of charges to be considered 
was the one ‘‘involving receipt or use of confidential or 
classified documents or other classified information from 
executive files.’’ This referred to an alleged classified 
FBI document McCarthy produced during the Army-Mc- 
Carthy hearings (CQ Weekly Report, p. 589). Assistant 
Committee Counsel Guy G, Defuria read extracts from 
the Army-McCarthy hearings. 

Williams objected to some extracts and also said 
omissions were being made. Watkins said he would be 
permitted to introduce anything in evidence ‘‘that is not 
clearly off the subject’’ when Williams presents Mc- 
Carthy’s case, 
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Watkins said pertinent sections of the Espionage Act 
referring to handling of classified matters would be placed 
in the record. Other items scheduled to go into the rec- 
ord were regulations on classifying or declassifying 
government documents and on reporting violations of 
these rules and copies of government employees’ oaths 
of office. 

After conclusion of the reading of extracts from the 
Army-McCarthy hearings, the Committee recessed public 
hearings until Sept. 7 and went into executive session. 
Watkins said there were ‘‘matters of law to be cleared 
up.’’ Chadwick said he still has some briefs to go into 
the record. 

Related Developments, Sept. 1. Williams told re- 
porters ‘‘we’re not prepared to say at the time’’ how long 
it may take to present the defense. He said he is still 
hoping for a statement from Johnson on whether or not 
he had used the word ‘‘loathe.’’ Williams sent a tele- 
gram to the Denver Post, which had printed the quotation 
in question, asking the editor to ‘‘confirm or deny... the 
accuracy’”’ of the quote. 

Watkins said there was ‘‘a possibility’’ the report 
on the Army-McCarthy hearings might lead the Com- 
mittee to expand the five categories of charges (see p. 
1141), He said the staff was studying the report. 

Sen. Fianders filed a brief with the Committee to 
support some of his earlier charges. 

Sept. 2. Flanders said he would file a formal ob- 
jection with the Committee if most of the specific 
charges against McCarthy ‘‘go by default.’’ Healso said 
he plans to ask the Committee to call some witnesses 
from Europe, or send investigators abroad, to inquire 
into a tour of Western Europe last year by McCarthy 
aides Roy M, Cohn and G, David Schine (CQ Almanac, 
Vol. IX, 1953,p. 338), 

Sen. McCarthy characterized as ‘‘fantastic’’ Watkins 
statement that Senators could vote on McCarthy regard- 
less of prior leanings. ‘‘In a judicial proceeding preju- 
dice always disqualifies the judge,’’ McCarthy said. He 
said he received a reply from the Denver Post confirming 
the accuracy of its quotation of Sen. Johnson. 


CORRECTION 





In CQ Weekly Report for Aug. 27: 

Page 1097, the following footnotes should be added 
at bottom of vote chart: 

*Nebraska: Vote cast by Butler (R)orGriswold (R), 

*North Carolina: Vote cast by Hoey (D). 

*Wyoming: Vote cast by Hunt (D). 
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Q--What was President Eisenhower’s batting 
average with Congress this year? 


A--According to a Congressional Quarterly sur- 
vey, the President submitted 232 legislative re- 
quests to Congress in 1954, and the lawmakers 
approved 150 of them, giving him a .646 batting 
average. Congress rejected 49 requests and did 
not act finally on 33 others. The White House 
compiled its own ‘‘boxscore,"’ arriving at an .830 
batting average, but this figure included some re- 
quests from Cabinet members as well as from the 
President himself, and it was based ona different 
method of computation. CQ found that President 
Truman ‘‘batted’’ around .430 during his six years 
in office. 


()--Which big Eisenhower programs were victor- 
ies for the President, and which were defeats? 


A--The 13 major programs scored as ‘‘wins,’ 
though many of them are compromises, include: 
Tax revision, agriculture, atomic energy, social 
security, housing, unemployment insurance, St. 
Lawrence Seaway, foreign aid, anti-subversion, 
highway aid, debt ceiling boost, medical facilities 
construction and vocational rehabilitation. Five 
big programs which Congress turned down are: 
Health re-insurance, Taft-Hartley labor law re- 
vision, Hawaiian statehood, postal rate boost and 
18-year-old vote. 


Q--I’ve read about how busy the Senate was this 
summer, but did it meet for longer than usual? 


A--The upper chamber has been in session for a 
total of 1,121 hours in 1954 -- rivaling the longest 
recent session of 1,145 hours in 1949 -- and it 
still has to consider censure charges against Sen. 
Joseph R, McCarthy (R Wis.) before it finally ad- 
journs. Last year the Senate met for 763 hours. 


Q--How many bills did Congress pass this year? 


A--The House passed some 1,600 measures in 
1954, including both bills and resolutions, and the 
Senate almost 1,700. A total of 16,372 pieces 
of legislation was proposed in the two chambers 
during the entire 83rd Congress -- almost a fourth 
more than in the preceeding Congress. 


Q--I've heard that under the new farm law, prices 
for five basic crops will be supported at 82% - 90 
per cent of ‘‘parity.’’ What is parity, anyway? 


for corn, took a bushel of corn to town and there 
received a white broadcloth shirt worth $2. Today 
that same farmer would expect to receive for his 
bushel of corn the same quality white broadcloth 
shirt. If he receives only 82.5 per cent of the 
shirt, he is getting only that portion of parity. If 
he receives the entire shirt, he is getting 100 per 
cent of parity. In other words, full parity is the 
return from a given amount of corn, tobacco or 
any supported farm product which will pay for as 
much in shirts, food, taxes or other items as the 
same amount of corn or tobacco paid for in the 
base period. 


Q--Do you have to be born in this country to be 
President? 


A--The Constitution says only that the Chief 
Executive must be a ‘‘natural born citizen."” A 
man sometimes mentioned as a possible future 
candidate is Franklin D, Roosevelt, Jr., who was 
born of American parents in New Brunswick, 
Canada. 


Q--Who'll be covered by the new social security 
law? 


A--The largest groups which will be brought under 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance coverage are: 
Farmers, farm workers who are paid at least 
$100 a year by one employer; state and local 
government employees (if they vote for inclusion 
in a referendum); self-employed accountants, ar- 
chitects, engineers and funeral directors; many 
domestic workers not already covered; and 
clergymen (on an individual voluntary basis), 


Q--Why will there be three Senate races in 
Nebraska this year? 


A--First, there’s the contest for the seat held by 
the late Sen. Hugh Butler (R), Thatterm will run 
for four years. Then there are two races for the 
seat of the late Sen. Dwight Griswold (R) -- one a 
six-year term beginning in January 1955, andthe 
other lasting for just two months after the Novem- 
ber election. Nebraska law does not permit one 
candidate to seek both the full six-year term and 
the short-short one. 


NOTE: CQ Weekly Report pages on which additional 
date may be found: (3) 1109; (4) 1109; (5) 925; 


A--Let’s take an example. Suppose a farmer in (7) 1108; (8) 878. 


the years 1910-1914, the present ‘‘base period’’ 
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Finish And A New Beginning 


Hill, though it went to the Senator pri- 





marily by default. 


Most Congressmen were off to the hustings. Left behind were 


two Senate groups involved in McCarthy investigations. One, headed by Sen. Karl 
Mundt (R N.D.), released its long-awaited verdict on the Army-McCarthy dispute. 
The other, chairmanned by Sen. Arthur V, Watkins (R Utah), began hearings on cen- 





sure charges against the controversial Senator. The new hearings began in a court- 
room-like atmosphere far different from the flamboyance of the earlier investigaion. 


RP ET TE TET ES 


Bolter Backed 


Gov. Allen Shivers (D), who bolted the Democratic 
national ticket to support Mr. Eisenhower in 1952, 
won renomination to an unprecedented third term in 
the Texas runoff Aug. 28. Shivers defeated Judge 
Ralph Yarborough, a party ‘‘loyalist,’’ by 92,000 votes 
by campaigning on a platform of states’ rights and 
segregation. President Eisenhower wired congratu- 
lations to Shivers. 


Republican Rouser 


GOP strategists set ‘‘peace and prosperity’’ as the 
party siren song for the coming Congressional elec - 
tions. The leaders met Aug. 30-Sept. 1 in Cincinnati 
for a three-day workshop to lay plans for winning con- 
trol of the 84th Congress. Candidates were urged to 
stand on the record of the 83rd Congress and back up 
Administration foreign policy. 


Democratic Crop-Duster 


Democrats, mindful of the potency of the farmissue, 
held a Midwestern farm conference Aug. 28-29 in 
Sioux Falls, S.D, Adlai E, Stevenson, 1952 Democrat- 
ic Presidential nominee, told delegates the farm bill 





signed by President Eisenhower represented ‘‘a 
cynical and total breach of promise, which apparently 
is no longer a political offense, at least among Re- 
publicans.’’ Stevenson, while criticizing the Adminis- 
tration’s flexible support policy, failed to say if he 
favored high, rigid supports as a permanent policy. 


Slugfest In Colorado 


Two Denver Democrats are slugging it out for the 
Senate nomination in Colorado. They are James 
Quigg Newton, Jr., the city’s mayor, and ex-Rep. 
John A, Carroll. Waiting to challenge the winner of 
the Sept. 14 Democratic primary is Lt. Gov. Gordon 
Allott (R), unopposed for the Republican nomination. 


Pocketbook Politics 


Unemployment, slack business conditions, and the 
flight of industry to the South are slated to be cam- 
paign issues in Massachusetts. The Senate race is 
expected to pit Sen. Leverett Saltonstall (R),who is 
running for re-election, against ex-Rep. Foster 
Furcolo. Furcolo has party endorsement, but faces 
two opponents in the Sept. 14 primary. Democrats 
are using economic issues. Twelve ‘‘surplus labor’’ 
areas have been designated in the Bay State. 








This was McCarthy week on Capitol 


—P 


Behind The Headlines 


President Eisenhower batted .646 
on his 1954 legislative proposals. 
In some cases the Democrats didn’t 
oppose, but actually helped the 
President score some runs. 


CQ’s Boxscore shows the Presi- 
dent sent Congress 232 legislative 
requests. Congress approved 150, 
but short-stopped 49 requests, or 
21 per cent of the total. Thirty- 
three, or 14percent, weren’t acted 
on. 


The White House compiled its own 
boxscore, and decided the Presi- 
dent’s batting average was .830. 
The White House count listed only 
64 or 65 requests, lumping sep- 
arately requested parts of a pro- 
gram into one time-at-bat. 








These stories are summarized. 
For Weekly Report pages with 
more details, check Thumbnail 
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Legislation approved by the 83rd 
Congress included a broad anti- 
subversive program. The meas- 
ures, however, still left Commun- 
ists footloose, if not fancy free. 


Most of the anti-Red bills were 
requested by the Administration. 
But Congress passed some legis- 
lation the Administration didn’t 
ask for, including the bill to outlaw 
the Communist Party. 
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